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‘THE BAST INDIA COMPANY AND PERSIA (1800-1810). 
‘The opening years of the 19ub century fore an interesting and 
instructive period in the history ofthe Bast India Company, The 
ability and fiaewe of Lord Clive, the practial genius and forsight 
‘of Warren Hastings, the aristocratic reqpectabiliy of Basl Cornwallis 
‘and the imperial fair and military conquests of Lord Wellesley aud 
his brother, had brought into being a magaificent Empive of English 
merchants in the Bast, The mercantile character was being. se 
Fegated to the background and the Company's Government in India 
was rapidly assuming an imperial role, Government became more 
Important than dividends. While the Bast India Company was yet 
primarily a commercial concern in the eyes of an average English 
politician at home, the soldier and ehe statesman in India beyan to 
bbe conscious of the fling that they represented an Imperial State, 
‘The relationship ofthis de fa state to the Home Government 
‘was mill fu fror clear, The legislative enactment which governed 
the constitution of the Company at this stage were hallhearted 
measures, siming at feeble compromises, The King's Government 
tnd the Parliament neither wished to nor succeeded in grasp 
Incts of the Indian situation, The fet, too, were of w dyn 
riature, The distance of India from England, the consequent slow= 
neds of communications, the waning interest of the Brith public 
the alfis of the Company, and the daly experience of Government 
{in India, tended to create a tradition of independence among the 
Company's servants in the Kast, "The Company's Government in 
India exerciaed in effect functions of a sovercign State. “Till the 
Grovn formally took over the responsibility for the government of 
British possessions in India and the shadow of the Mughal Emperors 
‘vanished from Delhi on the fallure of the Rebel in 1858, the 
conception of sovereignty was formally in abeyance in Tndiay but, 
and because of that, it was being vigorously asserted in practice 
‘The Government of India was chary of interference from the Home 
Government even when the latter had the means of enforcing its will 
regularly and promptly, For a short time following the succeses of 
Wellesley the Indiaw authorities fancied themselves alinost distin 
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from and independent of the King’s Government in London. The 
relations of the East India Company with Persia during 1900-10 
form the Company's frst important esay in foreign policy outside 
India and bring out this tendency to exercise the fanctions of 
sovereignty and an wnwillingnest to submit to control from London. 





‘Apart from this contitional aspect leading to the clash of 
authorities between Calcutta and Whitehall, «study of British rela- 
tious with eria throws much light on the extent of the French 
menace in the East during the pesiod of Napoleonic successes. This 
study also reveals the genesis of the policy of defending British 
interests inthe Batt from a posible invasion by a European Power 
through the Middle Bast, and North-Western Frontier af India. The 
story ofthese early Persian missions has often been dismissed as an 
‘unimportant and unseemly wrangle between two individuals. But 
the story needs to be retold in the light of its many-sided interest and 
of the deeper issues involved in the quarrels between Sir John 
Malcoli and Sie Hasford Jones. The following study i based upon 
the correspondence of the Board of Control, the Foreign Office 
and the Supreme Government at Calcutta, and on the letters ofthe 
English envoys to Persia. 


During 1798-99 there was much talk of the projected invasion 
of India by Zeman Shab, King of Afghanistan, Lord Wellesey’s 
vigorous policy of territorial expansion and the growing conscious- 
nese of the paramountey of the East India Company in the Indian 
peninsula, led the Government st Caleutta to look to dhe Khyber 
Pass and beyond for the defence of British possesions in the Bast 
‘The ealit political contacts of the Company's Government with 
Persia originated not from a fear of France or Russia but from the 
menace of an Afghan invasion, Though the Marahattas had un- 
oubtedly become the strongest Indian power in the country, yet the 
possiblity ofa united effort by the Moslem powers led by the Amir of 
Afghanistan, remained, and appeared real and threatening during the 
fast decade of the 18th century. ‘The English had no exact knowledge 
of the conditions and resources of the countries bordering on the 
North-Western Frontier. But past history, tradition, and the 
Intrigues of the Indian powers exaggerated che sense of danger from 
this quarter, ‘The military eat of Ahmad Shah Durrani at the field 
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‘of Panipat in 1765 was still fresh in men’s memory. Zeman Shal's 
Snvasions of the Punjab pointed toa lager design, Tt was dificult 
to realise that between the Afghan King and his alleged arabitions 
‘ood the formidable. though as yet unconsolidated, power of the 
Sikhs, the fighting forces of the Marahatta confederacy, and the 
‘highly organised military and material resources of the Kast India 
Company, For the time being the Afghan danger created hopes 
‘among the Moslem princes, panieaanong the people and a sear in 
the Government circles at Caleutes, Reports of the correspondence 
‘of Zeman Shah with the Emperor at Delhi, the ruler of Oudh, and 
‘many Moslem and Rajput princes eame daily. ‘The Afghan invasion 
was a subject of anxious gosip in the bazats and cites of 
‘Northern India. In this state of panic Lord Wellesley turned neater 
home to the affairs of Oudh. ‘The problain of the defence of Oud, 
‘was eventually solved by is disappearance as a buifer State under 
the treaty of 1801. But Lord Wellesley was not the man to confine 
himself to limited measures, His imagination moved beyond the 
Khyber and he proposed to deal with the question of Indian defence 
in Afghanistan and Persia. 

{tis interesting to observe thatthe person whom the Bast India 
Company frst employed for diplomatic service in Persia was an 
Indian, Mehdi Ali Khan was of Persian origin but had seted 
down in Tndia and had spent his early life as an adventurer, He 
‘was reputed to be a man of notorious character and had been 
publicly disgraced by Axim-ool-Omrah for comintting robbery i 
the house ofa Syed in Hyderabad! Later he entered the service of 
Mr. Duncan andl was usefully employed by bia at Ghazeepore. lis 
superiors thought highly of Mehdi Ali Khan's ability and loyalty 
When the Company was engaged in war against ‘Tipu Sultan and 
Zeman Shab threatened to invade the weak and undefended 
territory of Oudh, Duncan, os Goveenor of Bombay, entrusted 
‘Mehdi Ali Khan with an unollicial mision to Pets. “The object 
(of the mission was to exercise secret influence at ‘Tehran in favour 0 
persuading the Persian Government to make a diversion agaist 
Afghanistan. To this he displayed much adroitness and evencully, 
succeeded—though the success was Tangely due to circumstances 
Iheyond hie cont 
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1h 1788, from Bushire Mehdi Ali Khan, in his priate capacity, 
‘opened a corespondence with the Persian King and his ministers, 
He described the Company as the zealous and powerful protector 
of the Shia inhabitants ofthe Punjab, whose sufferings at the hands 
af the fanatical Zeman Shah he described in gloring terms. He 
encouraged the disafection existing in Afghanistan against Zeman 
Shah and asited the expedition ofthe owo princes Makmood and 
Feroze Shah. The King of Persia profesed sympathy with the fugitive 
Princeand had his own designs on Khorastan and Kandahar. The 
threatening atitude of the Persian Government made Zeman Shah 
bandon the projected invasion of India and hasten fom Peshawat 
to Herat to watch his westem fonder. The Persian King appeared 
to be commited to howties against A@hanitan and Mchdi Ali 
‘Khan found the object of his seeret mission already. accomplisbed 
When he reached Tehran he was received with great honours but 
he withheld the purport of his mission from the Persian Governe 
ment and gave out that he had been sent by the Company to 
condole withthe King on the death of his uncle and to congratulate 
him on his auspicious succession; to this effect he forged a letter 
fiom Mr. Duncan to the King of Penis, the true leter having 
represented him asa man charged with power to make any agree: 
rent he chow! By much abily and clever deception Mehdi Al 
Khan created a good impreson ofthe Company's might in Persia 
and avoided needlew expense and definite commitments against 
‘Afghanistan on the part ofthe Tndian Government. 

Before he took leave Mehdi Ali Khan had a long conversation 
with the Persian King, at which only the Prime Minister was 
present. The King asked his advice whether the expedition to 
Khorasan and Kandahar, which he swore by his head to prosecute, 
should be proclaimed a a war of seligio or one of ambition 
Mehdi Ali Khan objected to both grounds which, he sid, would 
unite rather than divide the Afghans; he advised the King to 
support Frace Mabmood against his brother and thus secure the 
help ofa faction ofthe Afghans. ‘The King accepted this advice? 

Mehdi Ali Khan's seeret mision, conducted in an almost 
_siogy style, was an expedient ofthe moment. Though it appeared 
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to have served the interests of the Company, yet it lacked the 
Jargeness of conception and the outward ostentatin, characteristic 
‘of Lord Wellesley’s sttesmanship. Ta the volatile imagination of 
this pro-consul the Aighan menace continued to asume large pro- 
Portion and he thought of the possibilty of a French invasion of 
India from the North-West. The parsmountcy of the English 
Company in India, which he aspired to realie, made the delence of 
‘the frontier his close concern. At any rate the negotiations between 
the Indisn Government and Penia could not be left to the shady 
transactions of a native agent. The Company's Government in 
Tndia was great enough to deal on a footing of equality with the 
‘Kingdom of Persia. An open mission on a scale compatible with 
the prestige of the Company seemed to be clearly indicated and 
Wallesley proceeded to appoint one. 

In August 1799 the Governor-General appointed Captain John 
Malcolm as Envoy to the Court of Pena. ‘The leading objects of 
‘his mission were “to relieve India from the annual slarm of 
‘Zeman Shah's invasion, which is always attended with seriout 
expense to the Company, by occasioning a diversion upon his 
Persian provinces; to counteract the possible attempts of those 
villainous but active democrats the French ; to restore fo some part 
ofits former prosperity a trade which has been in a great degree 
Tost! 

‘Malcolm was thirty years old at the time of hie appointment, 
Beginning subaltern life in Southern India atthe age of fourteen he 
hhad exhibited such courage and ability a to be promoted in 1796 to 
the Staff ofthe Commander-in-Chief st Madras. Lord Welleey, 
‘om his arrival in India, was very favourably struck with Malcolm's 
ability and employed him in politic service at Hyderabad and 
Mysore. Malcolm soon conceived strong attachment to Wellesley 
‘and his ideas and became a favourite with the Supreme Govern« 
rent at Calcutta. 

When Malcolm received intelligence of his appointment as 
Envoy he was in Madras, from where he hurried to Bombay to make 
‘reparations for his voyage. The Hon. Jonathan Duncan, Governor 
of Bombay, acquainted him with information relevant to his 
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sminion, from the correspondence of Mr. Manesty, the Company's 
Agent at Bushire, Mr, (afterwards Sir Harford) Jones the Agent at 
Baghdad, and Mehdi Ali Khan, Captain Malcolm, accompanied by 
the other gentlemen ofthe mston, left Bombay forthe Persian Gulf on 
20th of December, 1799. "The party reached Muscat on the 8th of 
January, 1600, Tis Arab ruler Syed Sultan had been involved in 
the intrigues of Tipu Sultan and the French, but had lately 
dimmed his French physician and ad asked for an Englishman 
to look after his health, Malcolm had brought the assistant surgeon 
Bogle, who was ta serve as English political agent, When Malcolm 
arrived, he found the Imaum campaigaing in some neighbouring 
lands. He met Syfe Bea Mohammed, the Governor of Muscat, 
and impresed upon him the advantages of an English alliance and 
fhe might ofthe East India Company. He set out in search of 
the Traum and had an interview with him near the island of Kishm, 
‘where the letter fom the Governor-General was delivered to the 
‘Arab Obie, The Imaum appreciated Malcolm's presents even more 
than the despatches of the Indian Government and readily acceded 

to the English request for establishing a political agency in. Muscat. 

‘A preliminary agreement to this effect was signed. 





On the Istof February, Maleolm entered the port of Bushire, 
where the Company had a factory and an accredited agent. ‘The 
Chief merchants of the town weleomed the English Mision. Sheith 
[Nuseer, the Governor of Busbire, accorded honours to Malcolm and 
received presents from the English Envoy. From Bushire Malcolm 
despatched leters regaeding his mission to the Persian King and his 
prime minster at Tehsan and to the PrinceRoyal at Shirsz, and 
‘aited for replies, On the 4th of March, the Prince-Royal sent a 
reply which was written in the style of a firman or mandate, com- 
‘mencing with che word Hoolum, the form used by a ruler in 
faddresing his subjects, Malcolm returned thir communication 
fying that as the envoy of the Governor-General he could not 
receive such a letter and that he deserved  Moorasella, which was 
the form observed by a King when addressing his Wazeer. Three 
‘weeks Iter the Prince's Court at Shiraz answered Malcolm's objec 
tions by defending their procedure. Tt was contended that, as the 
Governor-General was only the Wazeer of the King of England, 
Malcolm's rank at delegate must necessarily be below that of 
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Wazeer. Maleolm did not accept thie explanation and declared 
that the Governor-General was not 2 Wazeer, but a Viceroy and, as 
‘such entitled to correspond on terme of equality with the King of 
Fess, He added that Tipu Sultan had corresponded with the 
King of Peria as an equal and the Governor-General ruled over @ 
larger territory than Tipu ever governed. ‘The ministers at Shiraz 
were not impresied by these arguments and decided to refer the 
point in dispute to the King at Tehran. 

‘On the 18th of May Malcolm's meonhee brought reply fom 
‘Tehean, in which the King expresed professions of joy atthe arrival 
of the English Mision. Maloolm recsived the letter with great 
pomp. On the 22nd, accompanied by his sult, consisting of sic 
European gentlemen, two European servants, two surveying boys, 
fostyswo troopers of the Madras Native Cavalry, 49 Bombay 
Grenadiers, 62 Indian servants and followers, 103 Persian sttend- 
ants and 286 servants and followers with immense baggage londed 
fon camels and maules, Maleolm set out for Shiraz. On the 15th of 
June, the Embassy entered the city of Shiraz in an impresive 
‘procesion, ‘The mission was received with honour, Dut difiulties 
‘of form again appeared while making arrangements for the meeting 
between the prince and the envoy. ‘The points in dispute were 
‘whether the prince should incline his head and shoulders on giving 
the envoy the signal to be seated, whether the gentlemen ofthe 
English Mision should be seated during the interview and at what 
point duting the interview the ceremonial cup of coffee was t0 be 
offered tothe envoy. These points were hotly contesed and even~ 
‘ually Malcolm had hie way, but not before he threatened to with: 
‘draw bis mision. Even then the Persian ministers were not 
to be defeated. During the interview the master of the cere- 
‘monies made hien st ina chair lower than the one which had been 
ecided upon during the preliminary arrangements, With cone 
siderable dificulty Malcolm checked his first impulse of retiring 
from the Chamber. “Considering the extreme youth ofthe prinee, 
the marke of favour I had received from the King, and the peculiar 
situation of the country, I restrained myself from an act which, 
agreeably to the custom of Persia, would have been deemed a very 
violent one, which might easily have been misrepresented, and 
which would probably have weakened the authority of the Prince: 
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Regent's Government, Tmpelled by these strong motives, I seated 
‘myself fora few minutes, and then took my leave." When he had 
‘taken his leave Malcolm was stil very indignant and hurled abuses 
at the Mehmendar responsible for the arrangement of the cere 
monial. The Mehmendar went to che minister, who wrote an 
apologetic leter to Malcolm in a most flowery style, but held the 
matter to be of trifling importance and suggested that the English 
Envoy had deliberately taken a lower place out of respect for the 
Prince. Malcolm continued to be farious and demanded sufficient 
apology. The second letter was as unsatisfactory aa the first. But 
Whe notable persons of the town paid him vise to appease his 
anger; they only made matters worse by their frivolous attitude, At 
Jong lst he succeeded in extracting a suitable apology. 











“The consequence,” wrote Malcolm in his Journal, “attached 
to these points of form in Persia exceeds belie; and from the 
intensity shown by the representatives ofa country on such subjects, 
they chiefly form their opinion of the greatness and consequence of 
the power from which he is deputed.” Te is true that the sticking on 
forms was often carried to a ridiculous extent by the Persian Cour, 
but it is equally true that it wat seldom allowed to obstruct the 
‘desirable objects of diplomacy. The ministers of an autocratic. king 
ar of princely governors in the provinces of a country steeped in 
ancient tradition, convinced of its greatness, and insistent on thelr 
‘awn notions of ‘courtly etiquette, naturally took meticulous care 
fand wasted considerable time in’ arranging points of ceremonial, 
It seems, however, that very often the sickling was deliberately prov 
longed to gain time, and in the case of Malcolm's mission there 
‘was a real difficulty, which arose from the uncertain and unique 
positon of the Governor-General and the East India Company 
international Jaw. ‘The legal issues volved in the exercise of 
sovereignty by the British in India had not been resolved they had 
not been even cleatly faced. 

‘The relation of the Company to the shadowy authority of the 
‘Mughal Emperor was sill obscure. Malcolm wrote from spahan 
“The Tedwy-Shah-Aulum in the Marquis? seal would be the 
‘occasion of much difficulty, and might give the King a pretext to 
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show his greatness, and puta bar on all my proceedings. T have, 
therefor, after much consideration, put the Company's large seal 
‘with the credentials on the King’s letter, and a smaller one on the 
credentials. ‘The impreasion ofthe eal in the inside of the letter 
is so indistinct, that there is nothing to be read from it but the 
“Kishwar-iHind?: eo it cannot betray us. Tam not at all pleased 

‘this transaction, and am not assured the Marquis will. T have 
acted, as far as my judgment goes, for the best." The Persian 
Court had good reason in holding that the Governor-General at 
Galeutta was not the Viceroy of the King of Bogland. Bue at the 
same time it was the that the Bast India Company ruled over 
large territories and in actual practice it was undoubtedly one of the 
great powers in the East, The gulf between the de fale power and 
inreatness ofthe Company and the vagueness of its de jure positon, 
‘which smacked of inferiority, was to no small extent at the root of 
diplomatic difficulties ia Persia during this period. 

‘The stickling for forms being over, Malcolm proceeded with the 
istsibution of presents on a very liberal scale, This made him 
popular andl enhanced the prestige of the East India Company in 
the eyes of those who received curious novels. Though the 
Persians were extravagant in expresions of politeness, yet the 
presents were accepted in a sordid manner, which seemed rude to 
the English Envoy. It was customary in Persia to ask the value 
ofthe present before accepting it, and if the value ia money wat 
not impressive, the recipient considered himself personally slighted 
(Often the protest ed to prolonged hageling tll an article of suit 
ble value was decided upon. During this period of feasting and 
receptions Malcolm employed his leisure hours in collecting informa 
tion about the country and its people. “Tam trying to get some 
fgood books, but the task is dificult, There are few modem 
‘writers of celebrity, and the ancient authors are to be procured both 
cheaper and better in India, If this country ever again enjoys 
repose, it will overflow, ax usual, with poetical productions. The 
men appear to me all pets. Their conversation is elegant, pointed 
and witty; and wast not too often spoilt by flatery, would be the 
pleasantett in the world."® About this time, the idea of writing his 
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well known History of Persia was concsived. He wrote to his 
father, “T employ every leisure hour in researches into the history 
ofthis extraordinary country, with which we are but litle acquain 
cd... Lahall I trust, collect materials that will either enable myself, 
for some one better qualified, o give much information on this 
subject” And chen the myatial faith in the British constitution, 
characteristic of his generation: “The climate of this country is 
Aelghtful. Had i che constitution of Great Britain, its inhabitants 
need not sigh for Paradise. Av it is, T would rather live on 
Douglas Hill.” 

From Shiraz the mission proceeded to Ispahan, the ancient 
capital ofthe Persian Empire, and ail “chough fallen from its former 
iteatnes, beyond all compare che sichest and most populous city in 
Penia.”” The mision was received with much pageantry and 
remained in the town for more than a month. Maleolm was giving 
‘much thought to the objects of English policy in Persia and was 
collecting important information. On October 9, 1800, he wrote to 
Mr. Edmmonstone: "You may rest assured that Zeman Shah ean do 
nothing in India before the setting in ofthe rains in 1801. He has 
not time, even if he had the power for such an attempt ; and by the 
blessing of God, he will, for some years to come, be too much engaged 
in this quarter to think of any other. . . . Accounts are gloomy 
both from Europe and Egypt. Those rascals, the French, will 
persuade the Turks that they are theie best friends before they have 
done j and if they succeed in establishing themselves in Egypt, on 
any terms, we must look t0 every quarter, and to none 
‘are than the Persian Gulf” 

On reaching ‘Tehran the English Envoy and the members of his 
suite were given public audience by the King on the 16thof Novem- 
ber and a few days later at another audience Malcolm delighted the 
Persian Monarch and his ministers with gorgeous presents offered on. 
‘lavish scale. Malcolm's mission war much criticised on account 
ofits extravagance. He defended his lavish presents thus: “E had 
good grounds to conclude that my conduct on this point will enable 
sme 40 carry both the politcal and commercial objects of my 
rission, without subjecting the Government toany heavy engagement 
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and that, at all events, the King would be so plessed at to 
hhave had no hesitation in making a campaign to Khorasan next 
Season—a subject in which Thad reston to think there waa dilference 
of opinion among the ministers—and this in itself appeased an object 
cf primary importance. Secondly, s0 great a present is in conss- 
ency with the style ofthe mission and T may venture to say, vill 
DUE it almost out of the power of an European nation fo rival tin a 
country where so much depends on show and expense atin Persia, 
‘Thirdly, in proportion to this particular act the conduct of the King 
must, to a certain degree, be regulated in the Embasty which he 
fends to the Governor-General ; and not only the dignity of the 
British Government will be advanced, but the present expente ia 
‘some measure met, by the value of the prevents he sends on that 
‘ceation. Fourthly, not only my personal consequence, which is 
ofthe least import to my success, will be established, and the most 
honourable weatment secured, but all tongues will be llenced~none 
daring to speak in this country againet aman widk whom the 
sovercign is pleased. And, fithly, it is probable that my stay in 
Persia will be shortened two months by my negotiations being 
Treilteted—a circumstance which, sf i takes place, will meet the 
additional expense." There ie good deal of force in his arguments 
‘The magic of presents could produce quick and wholesome 
results in Peri 

‘Many months had now been spent on ceremonies and enter. 
tainments and Malcolm was eager to push on with the business of 
the mission, With the passage of time the main object of the 
mission wos losing importance. From Calcutta and Luckuow the 
‘read of Zeman Shah's invasion had looked serious; fom Tehran 
the Afghan prince could be seen in a proper perspective. Internal 
rebellions threatened the Amir ; the invasion of Khorassan by the 
Persians kept him in the western parts of his Kingdom ; and with 
considerable ingenuity Futtch Ali Shah fomented Prince Mahmood 
‘against his brother. Far from emulating the exploits of Mahmood 
Gharanavi or Muhammad Ghori, the ruler of Afghanistan found 
himself surrounded by dangerous enemies among his own turbulent 
people and pitted against the resources of Persia. In thew 
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circumstances the Politica Treaty with Persia, which was intended to be 
Aimed mainly against Afghanistan, no longer seemed ta be an object 
of urgent importance. Relieved of this pressing need of his govern~ 
‘ment, Malealm could ty to wrest some advantages for the Company 
bout of the diplomatic negotiations in which he now entered with the 
Persian Government. 

Haji Tbrahim Khan, the Chief Minister, was appointed to 
negotiate the treaty with the Brisk Ambassador. Malcolm 
sugested that a commercial treaty between the two powers we 
very desirable, but he profesed indifference as regards a political 
tteaty. He could afford to bluff, because the danger fiom Zeman 
Shah had practically passed away.’ ‘The Persian minister desired 
‘oth commereil and political treaties and requetted Malcolm to 
prepare the drafts 

On the Srd of December, Malcolm presented the documents 
‘embodying drafts ofthe proposed treaties to the Persian minister. 
‘The articles of the Commercial Treaty were very favourable to the 
Brith Government. ‘There was to be unrestricted trade between 
Persia and British India and the English were to have the right of 

ing factories wherever they pleased on the const or interior 
ofPensia. The jucsdiction to try Persian subjects was allowed to 
English factories and exemption from payment of taxes and other 
imposts was also conceded to the Company. The most important 
article, however, was the demand for the cession to the Company of 
the islands of Kisham, Aujam and Khargh in the Persian Gulf. ‘The 
Political Treaty declared mutual friendship between the ¢wo count 
ries and contained provision ealeulated to deter Zeman Shah from 
lavading India, and the French from gaining a foothold in Persia. 
In the form of marginal memoranda Malcolm argued for cach 
article, repeatedly pressing upoa the Persian Government the hateful, 
democratic and republican aberrations ofthe French revolutionaries, 
While Malcolm was dwelling upon the godlessness of the Revolu. 
tionary Government in Paris, news arrived that the French had 
fvacuated Egypt. With these welcome tidings the imminence of 
French advance to the East ditappeared and Malcolm again began 
to show greater keenness for the Commercial Treaty than for the 
Political Treaty. 
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‘The stipulation in the commercial TPeaty regarding the cession 
‘of the islands raised a storm of oppasition in the Persian Gourt. 
‘The King himself was alarmed, The coustiers reminded him how 
‘out of insignificant bits of territories in India the English merchants 
hhad managed to swallow large principalities and create an Empire. 
In Fuiteh Ali's mind there was no doubt of the Company's great 
ingenuity and greater appetite for the acquisition of teritory and he 
resolved that Persia should not sufer the fate of India. Malcolm 
tried to beat down the opposition by giving its leader Mirza Sheffer 
a bribe in money. The Mirza sccepted the bribe, but continued 10 
‘oppose. In fact, there was no posibilty of the Persian Government 
agreeing to the cession ofthe islands, By asking for territory in the 
Persian Gulf, Malcolm raised in the minds of the Fenian 
ministers a very strong suspicion regarding the motives of ‘the 
‘Company. ‘The English envoy had to withdraw this article from 
the proposed commercial Treaty. He justified his course of action 
in the following words 

“The reason of my hitherto pressing it (cession of islands) 20 
such on this court has been chiefly to facilitate the other parts of 
the negotiation, which it hat effectually done. The demand for 
these islands has at once tatsied shortsighted, ignorant men of 
the cause of my embaay, and the great expenses incurred, for 
which they were at a loss to account; and the political part of 
‘my missin has thence appeared a just and equal, but a 
subordinate object. It has been, in consequence, easly concluded, 
which the avarice of the Court would have prevented had they 
tver dreamt it was the principal object of the Embassy.” * 











‘At last the protracted negotiations came to a close. The two 
tweaties were formally drawn up and signed by Malcolm and 
Haji Ibrahim. ‘The Persian Government refused to alfix the 
royal seal or royal signature to these treaties on the ground that the 
Governor-General of India, who was at most only a viceroy, pasesed 
rank much inferior to the King of Persia. Instead a firman from 
the King was attached under the royal sal to each of the treaties, 
calling upon all the office: of the State to full its prescribed 
‘conditions. ‘The treaties were yet to beatified by the 
English Government and for this purpose it was agreed that 
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1 Persian nobleman, Haji Khalil Khan, should be despatched 
jmmediately to Tndia, Malcolm was glad at the conclusion of 
his business and made preparations to retum to India. Or his way 
back he paid a diplomatic visit to the Pacha of Baghdad. After 
short stay at Baghdad the mission embarked on board the “ Gover- 
nor Duncan ” at Bussrah and reached Bushire. From Bushire they 
revembarked for Bombay, which they reached on 18th May, 1801, 

For diplomatic documents the treaties are strangely worded, 
‘The Persian ministers insisted on the uss of high literary flourishes, 
which baffled the understanding of a plain soldier ike the 
English envoy. “The preambles,” wrote Malcolm, “are the 
most difficult papers T ever read. How often have they made me 
curse Mirza Raza Ruut, the Moonshec-uleMamalak, and all che 
tebe of Moustaphas, who, in defiance of reason and remonstrance, 
persisted in writing such bombastic nonsense. I unfortunately 
produced a copy of a Jate Indian treaty as a sample of that 
simplicity of style which was the best (0 use in engagements, though 
Tallowed it was not elegantly written. The Mirza, after reading 
two articles, said he would give in his resignation to his sovereign 
before such a paper was copied into the records of the office over 
Which he presided."? The Miren had his way and used his 
literary skill By putting most extravagant metaphors and Arabic 
‘veres into the commercial and political treaties between Persia and 
the East India Company. 

‘The Persian Court despatched their ambassador Haji Khalil 
han to India to obtain a formal ratieation of both the treaties and 
to negotiate on some unsettled points, including’ tke cession to the 
Company of the island of Kishma in the Persian Gulf! ‘The 
Haji, accompanied by a large retinue, reached Homabay on May 21, 
1802, and was detained there on account ofsome preliminary formal. 
ties. One day some Persian soldiers quarrelled with the Indian 
sepoys forming the ambastador’s guard of honour. The dispate 
grew serious and shots were exchanged. The Haji came out to 
‘quell the tumult and was accidentally shot dead. ‘The incident creat 
ed a sentation in Bombay. Govemor Duncan, an honest and 
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industrious civilian, lost his nerve and was completely at a Joss to 
‘know how to deal withthe situation. When the news reached the 
Supreme Governinent at Calcutta Lord Wellesley was momentarily 
stunned, Malcolm was sent to Bombay to dispose of the remains 
of the mission and explain matters to the Persian Court. Malcolm 
performed this delicate job euecessfully. By the liberal distribution 
Dfpresents and pensions the members of the embasy were recon 
ciled, The ambasador’s body was sent to Karbalah and the 
incident was finaly seed with the Perian Court by money pay- 
ments. A slight awkwardness was caused by the conduct of Mehdi 
‘Ali Khan, the Company's agent at Bushire, As soon ss he heard of 
Haji Khalil's death, he promptly invented a story of the transaction 
according to which the Haji owed his death entiely to his own folly 
fand misconduct, Mehdi Ali Khan's account conflicted with 
Malcolm's explanation tothe Persian King and hs ministers and this 
false account had to be repudiated. So heavily did the Company 
pay to compensate the death of Haji Khalil Khan and so lightly €id 
the Persian Court think ofthese incidents that it was sid afterwards 
at Shiraz that the English might kill ea ambassadors, if they would 
pay for them at the same rate. 

‘On account of Haji Khalits murder Malcolm's treaties re- 
mained formally untatifed, ‘The Bridsh Government lost interest in 
Persia for ¢ while, The danger of Afghan invasion disappeared and 
the possibilty of a French invasion of India through Persia had not 
yet become a bugbear, Although the Persian treaties were never 
ormallyeatfed, yet they were not held to be invalid because of 
that deficiency, "Infact, when the Persian Government later applied 
for British help against Rusia on the basis of the Political Treaty, 
both the Supreme Goveroment in Calcutta and the Board of 
Gontrot in London declined to help because they disagreed with the 
Persians on the interpretation ofthe treaties and not beeause of the 
lack of ratification 

[Nevertheless itis true that the treaties had litle effect on the 
course of events and for this reason Macllim’s first mission to Persia 
‘must be regarded as devoid of any substantial gain. Article Tof the 
Political ‘Treaty proclaimed, that ‘the beautiful image of excellent 
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Union shall remain fixed on the misror of duration and perpetuity” 
and limited the duration of the treaty to as long as the light of the 
sun lasts, In spite of this long span of time allotted for the political 
and commercial arrangements between the East India Company and 
Persia, the treaties were, for all practical purposes, a dead letter 
rom the very beginning. The seaponsbilty for this rests, to some 
‘extent, on the Supreme Government at Caleuta, who filed to follow 
‘up the opening of relations with Persia 

Lord Wellesley justifed Maleolm’s mission mainly on the ground 
of its succes in making a profound impression of the Company's 
power and prestige on the Persian mind.) Such success rests upon 
mere asertions and is difficult to prove or disprove. Soon after 
‘Malcolm's treaties the Persian mind showed singular riseeptibility to 
French influences and a surprising insight into the inferiority of the 
‘constitutional status of the East India Company. ‘The Secret ‘Come 
mittee were right in expressing scepticism about the policy of 
Captain Malcolm's mission, since Mehdi Ali Khan's exertiona had 
already succeeded in achieving the main objective of the policy 
of the Indian Government? by frustrating Zeman Shah's designs 
‘upon India, Lord Wellesley’s reply was not very convincing. 
“Independently of any disqualifcations applicable to Mehdi Ali 
Khan, the objections to the employment ofa native of India in such 
4 mision are numerous and insurmountable. It is not consistent 
with the dignity of the British Government to employ any native of 

country as its representative at a foreign court, nor could the 
British interests be with any degree of safety confided to any person 
of that descrption."> Tn more spirited tone the Governor-General 
continued, “Intrigue, faluehood and collusion are the uniform 
characteritcs of such of the natives of India, as aspire to the qual 
fications of statesmen. They are ignorant of the national honour, 
and insensible to every emotion of public spirit; they ate, therefore, 
ever disposed to sacrifice the public interests to views of private 
ambition and individual profit.” Te is tue that strict adherence to 
truth and straightforward conduet of policy were the qualities whieh 
Mehdi Ali Khan did not display during his diplomatic activities in 
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Penia; but no diplomat European or native of India, including 
‘Malcolm himself, succeeded in showing avy consistent or oustanding 
regard for these noble virtues, in the course of his offical tansac- 
tions. In spite of Lord Wellele’s tout defence and loud applause 
of his favourite, the truth remains that with infinitely less expense, 
Mehdi AK’ Khan had accomplished more in diverting the Amir of 
‘Afghanistan to his western boundaries chan all the spectacular 
frandeur of Malcolm's mision succeeded in achieving. As regards 
‘these important and comprehensive view? which Welleley contem= 
plated and which amounted to the conquest of Persian imagination 
by the display of British prestige and power, Malcolm's success was 
‘vague and nebulous. In one respect, however, the mission was 
productive of good and lasting results. Malcolm's interest in Persian 
history led subsequently to his waitings on Pera, which served a8 
the beginnings of Anglo-Persian cultural relations. But chit aspect 
‘of Malcolm's work in Persia was either political nor commercial. 
‘The conelasion of Malcolm's mision marked an end to the first 
phase ofthe relations between the East India Company and Persia 
uring the first decade of the 19th Century. 











Border warfare between Russia and Peniia was quite frequent 
1e assumed serious proportions after the signing of Malcolm's 
‘Treats. Russia annexed the fertile nothern province of Geowga. 
“The Persians wanted to recover theie lost tevtory and to excape the 
strain of fighting against the Rusians. Persia could not achieve 
this object alone. In this hour of distress she began to look for 
Iiends who could relieve her. The Persian Government appealed 
twithe Governor-General for help in accordance withthe political 
tueaty. Aga Nabi Khan, the Persian Ambassador in Indi, who lad 
Succeeded Haji Khalil Khan, informed the Governor-General in 
1805 that unless the British helped Persia, the Shah would be 
compelled to seck the alliance of France! ‘The Governor-General 
eclined the request of the Persian Government on the ground that 
Malcolm's Treaty was not open to the interpretation put on it by 
the Pemians. ‘The British had at that time an alliance with 
Russia and they refused to comply with the wishes of the Persian 
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Government. Moreover after Napoleon's failure in Bgypt the 
French menace had lost some fore. 

‘But French agents continued to work in Persia, Di 
Napoleon and the Shah exchanged eters. Early in 
Napoleon's agent M. Amédée Joubert paid a secret visit to Persia! 
‘After his departure Adjutant Commander Romiew paid avi 
‘Tehran in October and prepared a memoir on the condition of 
Bersa which he sent to Napoleon® 

“Harford Jones, theDrtsh Resident at Baghdad, was alarmed and 
addeened a ieter to Mirza Bozurg, frst minister to the Prince 
Royal, and despatched a person into Persia to watch the move 
rents of Romies. The Brith Resident referred to the exprestion 
in Malecin's Treaty, the enemies of one state are to be considered 
te enemies of the other," and on the bass of thi provision of the 
‘Treaty argued forthe expulsion of che Prench agents from Persia 
Mirca Borurg replied that Britain had fled t9 observe Malcolm's 
‘Treaty by standing aloo in Persia's struggle with Russia; under the 
‘ame provision quoted by the British Resident England should 
render military amistance to Persia or try to mediate between the two 
countries’. Britain's indiference had compelled the Persian court 
to consider French advances, which seemed to offer favourable 
terms to Denia, The Persian ministers gave out that the French 
had offered support against Rusia on condition thatthe Persians 
should grant to them one ofthe ports in the Persian Gulf and asked 
the English Government whether they would like to retain the 

indship of Persia by successfully mediating for peace and the 
restoration of Georgia and part of the province of Azarbayan? To 
this no reply was communicated by the British authorities, The 
Persians thought their representations to. the Dritsh ministry 
neglected and began to listen to the overture ofthe French. The 
French were keen on securing Persian assistance iTthey decided to 
rmarch to India and the Persian King appeared wiling to grant 
French demands 
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Romicu died and was buried with much honour at Tehran 
In June 1806, M. Joubert again visited Persia and carried back the 
proposals ofthe Persian Government to Napoleon.' Another French 
tission under M. Jouanin followed and M, Rouman was in charge 
ofthe negotiations til the arrival of General Gardane on December 
4, 1007 Hanford Jones kept hie government informed about all 
these transactions 

‘The Persian Government again asked for British help against 
Russia under the terms of Malcolm's Treaties? Lord Minto 
formed the Persian Government that the reception of a French 
‘embassy by the Persian Court was in direct contravention to 
Malcolm's Treaties and Britain’s commitments were limited to the 
designs of the Afghans and the French. Beitain could not fight 
‘against Russia, with which power she was fiendly. ‘The proposal 
for mediation between Russia and Persia was refered by the 
Governor-General to His Majesty's Government in England. 

‘TheShah sent Mirea Rien Khan to Napoleon. Risa Khan had 
fan audience with the French Emperor at Finckenstein and on May 45, 
1807, a teaty of friendship between France and Persia was drawn 
up! By this treaty Napoleon promised to compe Rusia to 
evacuate Georgia and stipulated the supply of feld guns and 
ammunition, In return the Shah vas required to break off all 
political and commercial relations with England and to asst to his 
‘utmost any French expedition to Tndia. 

General Gardane, aidede-camp to Napoleon, led the French 
‘mission to Pei. He brought elaborate instructions fom the 
Emperor and was given a magnificent reccption at Tehran, ‘The 
Persians now welcomed France with open arms and looked to her for 
deliverance ffom the Rusian menace. The Persian ambassador 
eft Caleutta and it seemed that the English influence no longer 
‘xisted at Tehran.’ ‘The French mision was strongly entrenched. 
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Such was the situation when Sir Harford Jones was appointed 
‘as His Majesty’s Envoy tothe Court of Persia. ‘The appointment 
was a new departure in foreign policy. Hitherto British relations 
‘with Persia had been conducted by the Governor-General in India on 
Dbchalf ofthe Company. ‘The Court of Director now represented 
to the ministers ofthe Crown through the President ofthe Board of 
Control that Sir Heyford Jones' mission would be likely to experi- 
fence a more favourable reception at the court of Persia if he were 
directly accredited from the King, The Foreign Office accepted this 
representation, but allowed the practical control of the Indian 
Government over the progress of the mision. The envoy wat 
informed: “The instructions by which your conduct in the execu- 
tion of your mission isto be guided, you will receive from the Court 
of Directow ofthe Hast India Company or from their governments 
in India. Any teaty sto be made in His Majesty's name, But in 
the event of your being directed to hold out any promise of 
Pecuniary or military asiitance you will understand that such 
engagements are to be made only ia reference to the forces actually 
fm India and to the funds of the East India Company, by whom 
also the expenses attending your mission are to be defrayed.” 


Elie inthe year Sir Harford Jones had drawn up a lengthy 
document relating to the purpose of the mission. He argued that 
‘the los of British influence in the Middle East wat due tothe fiiure of| 
the British authorities to retain the friendship of Persia after Malcolm's 
rission. This failure was due to sheer negligence. ‘The French had 
gained the upperhand because they promised to relieve Persia frm the 
pressireof herwar with Rusia. The envoy held that itwas in the ine 
terests of both Russa and Britain to keep French influence outof Persia 
and Britain could do at much for Persia as the Prench had promised, 

Sir Harford concluded : “Asiaties and Persians always act from an 
interested motive and the envoy should be most positively instructed 
totake no more notice of the Persian Government of her engage- 
‘ments with France than if they had never existed. Let England 
‘once settle a peace between Persia and Russia, let her envoy conduct 
Irimself with common prudence, and the downfall of the French 
interests at Tehran must follow of courye.™, Te was decided that 
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before reaching ‘Tehran the envoy should visit the Court of 
St, Petersburg to discuss the basis on which mediation could be 
achieved! 


Dundas drafted the objectives of the mission, which were 
spproved by Canning and forwarded to the Governor-General 
Sir Harford Jones was to proceed as envoy to counteract French, 
projects and intrigues in Persia, co report how far it was neceeary to 
‘tablish an embassy in Tehran, and to strive to mediate between 
Persia and Russa with the eo-operation of the British Minister at 
St. Petersburg. In a secret despatch, dated 20ch August, 1807, 
addressed tothe Foreign Seeretary, Dundat elaborated there objectives, 
‘The modification of Col. Malcolm's Treaty had become necessary 
and Dundas saw no objection to promising military astistance to 
Persia in order to ward offany menaced attack on Britth possessions 
in India. “There ean be no objection ¢o an engagement to furnish 
officers of Anillery, guna and ammunition, and also naval asietance, 
Hinecessary, on auch terms as Sir Harford Jones may be able to 
arrange.” It is interesting to note thatthe Brith Government had 
nothing more concrete than strong suspicion of French designs in 
Persia. “The necessity of the present mision having arisen 
almost entirely from French intigues........ The attention 
of Sir Harford Jones ought to be particularly directed, not 
‘only to counteract all such intrigues, but also to discover, if 
posible, the extent to which they have been carried... Te will 
also be mott material to ascertain the fall extent of all the proposi- 
tions which the French agents may have made to Persia.” The 
‘envoy viat to be instructed to obtain and transmit every information 
relating tothe state of the Afghan Government; ofthe relationsof the 
King of Persia with that Government ; and of his designs in 
respect oft, st algo any discusions that had taken place or were 
pending between Persia and Turkey especting the Baghdad Govera- 
iment, The commercial potentialities of Persia were to be carefully 
tstimated. In case the Persian Coust prefered French friendship to 
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English alliance, Dundas suggested a course of action which shows 
the alertnest and activity of the Foreign and Political department of 
the East India Company at this early date. Dundas wrote: “If 
unfortunately French intrigues, assisted by the circumstances whieh 
hhave lately taken place in Poland and Turkey, may decide the 
Persian ministry to act 2 diferent part—in this ease Sir Harford 
Jones ought first to we every argument; . . . but if these should be 
‘unavailing, and i it shall appear evident that no means arc left of 
securing even the neutrality of the Persian Court, he ought then, 
without manifesting any displeasure or disgust, to retice to Bushire, 
and as there is reaton to believe that till very lately there existed 
prince ofthe Zund family, in fac the rightful heir to the throne of 
Persia, if this prince be still living (to whom it is imagined the 
inhabitants ofthe Southern provinees are much attached) Sir Harford 
Jones might endeavour to ascertain bow far, by the atsitance of the 
Brith Government in India, and by the supposed attachment of the 
Southern chiefs, itis probable that the above mentioned prince may 
succeed in an attempt to re-establish his family in his own person on. 
the throne of Peria . . . If prospects are hopeful, Sir Harford 
JJones should be authorised to concert with the Governments in 
India such arrangements as shall best facilitate the restoration of the 
prince... Inthe event of Sir Harford’ retuen to Bushre it would 
be extremely adviseble to enter, if possible in the name of the 
Government of India, with some friendly engagements with the 
Ghief of the Wahabeer . . 

‘The ‘Treaty of Tilsit upset the calculations regarding the 
proposed mision to Persia. The ftiendship between the French 
[Emperor and the Tsar ruled out the possibilty of an Anglo-Russian 
alliance against France. Sir Harford Jones! propoted visit to St. 
Petersburg was now cancelled and after considerable delay he sailed 
{or Bombay by the Cape route on 27th October, 1807. From Bombay 
Sir Harford was to proceed to Bushire inthe Gulf of Pes 

Meanwhile in July 1807, Lord Minto took change of the office 
of the Governor-General in Calcutta, He was aware of the decision 
of the Cabinet to send an Imperial envoy to Persia and he had 
‘opposed the selection of Harford Jones on the ground that Malcolm 
was the most suitable choice. The extravagance of Malcolm's fast 
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‘mission stood in the way of his selection, After Minto's arrival 
India the international situation underwent a great change on 
account of the Treaty of Tilt. ‘The Governor-General began to 
doubt whether in the altered circumstances the Imperial envoy 
‘ould be able to proceed to Pers 








Soon after hit arrival in India Lord Minto became aware of 
the increasing menace of France to Britain's Eastern posesions. On. 
ctober 11, 107, he weote to Col. Barry Close: “Many circume 
stances denote very conclusively the extension ofthe enemies? views 
to this country. There isalready a very active French diplomacy 
in Persia, which, after establishing an actual connection with that 
kingdom on the rubversion of our iofluence there, is seeking, we 
know, with great diligence the means of extending is intrigues to 
the Durbars of Hindustan.” 

Tn January, 1808, news of General Gardane's impering mission 
to Tehran reached Caloutta. Tt was abo rumoured that a French 
army of 12,000 men wnder General Menon vas marching towards 
Penia’ Napoleon's project of invading India seemed well on it 
‘way towards fulfilment. Minto became convinced f theadvanced 
nature of French intrigue in Persia and Turkey.” But he believed 
that ifthe English postewed the means of impressing the Penian 
Government with a just sense of the evils of such a connection, 
followed as it must matey and inevitably be by a fatal depend- 
‘ence on France, and of the injuries to which it must be exposed by 
placing itself in a state of hostility towards the British Government, 
Considerations of natioual interest would induce the King of Persia 
to reject the alliance, which under the influence of illusive benefits 
Ihe ad been lately disposed to cultivate.” 

“The Governor-General deeded that the proper way of impress- 
ing upon the Persian Government the evils of their connection with 
France was to despatch a mission to the Persian Gulf and the 
‘Turkish dominions in Arabia, Accordingly Lt.-Col. Maleolm was 
appointed to act as envoy tothe Governor-General, to the Court 
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of Persia and the Pasha of Baghdad.” Tt was desirable to confer 
‘upon Malcolm a rank equal to that of General Gardane, By the 
exercise of his extraordinary powers Lord Minto conferred on 
Maleolm the temporary and local rank of Brigadier-General to be 
enjoyed only in the countries to which his mission had relaton.* 
Minco had a very high opinion of his nominee. * By Col. Maleolm, 
it by any man living, we may hope to detach Persia from her 
hostile alliance with our enemy." 

Te was, however, apprehended that Sie Harford Jones might 
hve already arrived in Persia. In eave of this contingeney having 
taken place, Malcolm was instructed to withhold his own exeden- 
tins and diplomatic powers in Persia,” and assume the character of 
Political Agent to the Governor-General. In this capacity he ws 
epected to furnish valuable aid to the King's envoy? ‘The object 
‘of Malcolm’ misson was': 

1, To acquire various specific points of intelligence, and to 
‘obtain authentic information, a knowledge of which would neces 
sarily regulate the nature and extent of Brith measures and pro- 
ceedings; 

2 “To engage on the part of the Brith Government to 
fumish military aid to Persia, if the Government of that country 
3 found disposed, or could be induced to co-operate in the exchie 
loa of expulsion of the French.” 

If Malcolm failed in gaining a Persian alliance against France, 
the was ostructed to secure the neutrality of Persia. ‘The French 
‘occupation of any port was to be resisted by force, Malcolm was 
supplied with a regular escort of 150 men and, to avoid suspicion, 
800 men of the 84th Regiment were to accompany him as Marines, 
to be used as woldiers if need arote. A month later European 
Avillery with 2 sicpounders were to follow on board @ battleship. 
‘The possibilty of using force in Persia was clearly visualised, 

‘Malcolm left Bombay on the 17th of April, 1808, and arrived 
ft Bushice on the 10th of May. On the 19th he sent off Captain 
Pasley and Mr. Beuce with letters to the Shah of Persia and his 
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inisters and himself waited at Burhire for « royal invitation co 
“Tehran. On the eve of hs departure from Bombay he had written 
to Lord Minto: Tmean to withhold my mision to the Court 
of Persia tll such concessions are made as I concsive from the state 
of circumstances T have a right to demand; and my language, 
Instead of volctation, will be that of temperate remonstrance and 
‘offended friendship.’ When he arcived in Persia there was nothing 
temperate or fiendly about his tone and measures, ‘The letter to 
the Chief Minister contained threatening expresions and aimed at 
bullying the Persian Court Captain Pasley was to demand, af a 
preliminary to Malcolm's advance, the dixmitsal of the French Mis. 
tion, If this was not conceded, Pasley was to threaten strong 
‘measures and return to Bushire. Maleolm expected co suceeed with 
the display of strength and firmness and waited confidently for a 
favourable reply. 

‘There wat an unpleasant surprite in store for the General 
Captain Pasley was detained at Shits and forbidden to proceed any 
further. Malcolm was told to negotiate with Prince Hussain Ali 
Mirza, Governor of Fart, atthe provincial capital of Shiraz, ‘The 
British mision was refused permission to proceed to Tehran, The 
Shah had conceded the demand of General Gardane and Boron 
de Wrede, a representative of the Russain Government. Gardane 
had threatened to retire, if Malcolm wns allowed to tend even a 
courier to Tehran ; and’ the Shah could not afford to throw away 
the support of the French, who were making very attractive 
promises” 

While referring Macolm to Shiraz, che Shah yave hi reason as 
‘administrative convenience and quoted the precedent of the Russian 
negotiations with Prince Abbas Mirza at Tifis. But Malcolm cone 
sidered it great insult tobe refered to a provincial governor, while 
his rival the French envoy was in ditect communication with the 
Shah, He was furious and resolved to quit Persia immediately, 
much tothe cousternation of the merchants of Bushire, who feared 
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Jos of trade through the vengeance of the English.! He embarked 
‘on 12th June, leaving Captain Pasley in charge of British affairs in 
Pensa, "On his return voyage Malcolm thought of the desirability 
of seizing the isiand of Kharrak, which was situated within $3 miles 
‘of Bushive# 

‘Malcolm's second mission to Persia failed utterly, ‘The failure 
‘was partly due to General Gardane’s influence at ‘Telran and the 
txpectation of French help entertnined by the Persian Court, But 
‘much blame rts upon Maleolm himself, who commitied a grave 
tor of judgment in tying to bully the Persians. Ina memorandum 
fofJuly 21, 1808, Lord Minto wrote: “The grand and uleimace 
parpose of the mission to Persia was to withdraw that court from its 
new and dangerous connection with France, Malcolm's peremptory 
‘demand for the expulsion ofthe French mission had left no room for 
comideration, ‘The demand eannot be supported on any ground of 
Justices” Indeed the Shab could never agree to Malcolm's demand, 
“The expulsion ofthe French mission would have brought upon him 
wenth of France in addition to what he was already sulfer- 
‘And he was required to run the 
tink ofall this for the sake of very doubtfa support from the English 
‘The situation was delicate and required tact and patience. Mal 
<olm, on the other hand, shoved abruptness and failed to grasp the 
fenentals, To a large extent he had himactf brought the jgaominio 
end of hs own mision and the Governor-General and his Council 
‘were justified in exptesing grext disappointment at his hasty prov 
ceedings. But such was the strength of Malcolm's personality that 
soon after his atrval in Calcutta his views regarding che future 
eanures of the Company towards Persia were accepted by the 
Government. 

‘These views were expremed in a long Memorandum submitted 
to the Governor-General’ The Memorandum was followed by a 
Report! in which an elaborate scheme was presented. ‘The scheme 
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aimed atthe intimidation of Persia and the safeguarding of British 
interest in the Persian Gulf, Maleolm held chat the Indian Govern= 
ment required an activity and declslon in thelr council at last 
‘equal to that displayed by their enemies, and in thisspiit of aggre 
hhe advocated certain measures which Ihe described as ‘not only 
‘expedient but indispersable to the permanent security of national 
interest,” Persia had committed two erimes 

(1) Ter Government, which Maleolm described as faithless and 
Impotent, venal and fate,” did not have proper respect for the great 
‘and powerful Indian Government. ‘The Prench had spread fave 
rumours tothe effect tbat England had been * reduced in Europe to 
the lowest degree of dites, nd it was vain to expect suppor from 
‘a nation fighting for it own existence.” ‘The prestize ofthe Indian 
Government needed to be emphasised by a practical demonstration 
of force. 

(2) The Persians had received Pench influence in. various 
forms, French diplomats dominated the counsels of Tehran. 
French officers trained Perian aemiesand Prench technicians worked 
at important jobs, ‘The French influence in Persia must be met 
boldly and the English must ifneed be, antiipate thelr enemies by 
fn aggremve stroke on the part. 

"To eradicate these two defects from Persia, Malcolm continued, 
diplomacy was of no wie, The use of force lone would impress 
‘upon the Pertans the might of the East India Company and secure 
hher fiom the danger of French invasion, ‘The remedy was the 
‘ceupation af an advanced position in the Persian Gui, from which 
the Company could "negotiate with dignity or undertake military 
operations with effect." Such an advanced poston was the iland 
of Kharrak, which should be occupied for its great strategie import= 
fance. The posession of Kharrak would “enable us to carry on 
negotiations and military operations with honour and security to 
any extent we desired whereas, without it, we must continue at the 
mercy ofthe fuctuating policy of unsteady, impotent and faithless 
‘courts, adopting expensive and useless measures of defence at every 
uncertain alarm, and being ultimately obliged either to abandon the 
scene altogether, of, when danger actually came, to incur the most 
deliberate hazard of complete fulure by sending a military expedie 
tion which must trust for itt subsistence and safety to states who 
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‘were known, not only from the individual character of their rulers 
but fom their actual condition and character, to be undeserving of 








‘a ioment’s confidence,” Malcolm described hin proposal as 
“ moderate” and “grounded upon principles ofthe strictest defen- 
rive policy... ofa nature chat could not be mistaken” and he 


feo thatthe Fenians would gatflly and increningly appre 
tie Bh comecton. I, however, tenchery tnd impeninens 
coninued to oray the coon of ‘Tehran, the. Shab could be 
fghtened into eoret pty by «civil wa a Pensa, Nudji Al 
A pramnder ofthe Zand Cynasty was at Bomiy and receiving 
petwon of Rx 400 per iensen fom the Beith. Government? 
Nrualah Khan, he chit minitr of the provincia goverment of 
oe favoured Bish connection; and wo dl the merchant pope 
ton af Pena. In apt of French propagaads, Malesia Velloved 
that many Pesan ainong the higher claws wished the Bag 
welll tee favourable elements could be mobilised to coere the 
Perla Court, shoul! an emergency are. 

Such were the views exprened with caracerale free and 
convicion by Malcolm Ia his memorandum and Report, Hl 
Agument won the day at Calutta, "The Board acepted the general 
principles of poly recommended by Kn* Malcolm received the 
Complecondene ofthe Indian Government and wat naturally 
howe put th pole Into prac eet? 

(On 20th Aug, 100, the Governor-General and Counc decided 

ad Malco on hs total expedition tothe Perian Gull A 
ary force was ergaied and efectivly equpped fbr the ocr 
pon of Khari Ofical ces In” Gaeta enthisanaly 
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‘Tos have all bun delle and depart on » second ion to 
thar country, need vith all he poverty td poll, that 
T eould dee, and honoured by a coalidenes whlch appears une 
Tounded.™" Macon had not ben long onthe sn from Caleta 
ttc he recived very daappolnting neva fom Lord Mew, Sc 
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to Lord Minto the faulty f sending misions from Calcutta, “Since 
the French have appeared at Tehran, the Persians are aware that 
national ministers can only be accredited by His Majesty."" Soon 
afer he received Lord Minto’s leter informing him of the change of 
Malcolm's comminion ax envoy to Persia to envoy to the court of 
aghdad, and in charge of diplomatic relations with countries west of 
Pena, Thischange was tobe effected if Sir Harford Jones went to Persia 
tnd Lord Minto took it for granted hat he would do so But Sir 
Harford replied that his immediate departure would serve no useful 
purpose and the aupenession of Maleolm would produce a bad 
Impreaion in Tebran.? He resolved to stay on and wait forthe results 
‘of Malcol’s mission, For this wise decision to remain in India Lord 
Minto peased the public spirit ofthe King's envoy-* 

Dring the period of waiting which followed Sir Harford Jones 
read all the correspondence relating to Persia supplied by the 
Governor of Bombay and the latest reports from Persia. Tn spite of 
rumours of a treaty between France and Persia, Sir Harford ws 
‘optimistic about British chancesin Persia and thought that the Shah's 
reception of French Missions was intended to stir the British to 
renewed friendship and active aistance, “Our prospeets in Persia 
are certainly satisfactory and indeed iv all the country correr 
pondence, Khave yet read, Tice no very manifest proofs of intimate 
‘connection between the Frenchmen now in Persia and the Persian 
Government, except it be that one Frenchman has drawn from the 
prince 2,000 piastes for hs travelling charges, on which account it 
very well worth remarking the reporter thinks the Frenchman hi 

‘eat Jew. Soon, however, this optimism disappeared 
fon the receipt of reports about General Malcolm's mision to Pera 
‘Whennev of Malcolm's indignant withdrawal from Bushite arrived, 
looked alarming indeed. ‘The aspect of our affsice in 
Persia is highly unfavourable and no very strong hope ean reaton- 
ably be entertained ofits becoming more satisiactory. The dificult- 
fet Thave to struggle againit ate most formidable and wnles I shalt 
be fortunate enough to be aided by some occurrence which shall act 
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strongly in our favour in the general polities of Europe, T must 
confess I conceive them to he almost insurmountable,” 

‘On August 12, 1808, Lord Minto authorised Jones tn proceed 
to Pests, slthout delay ofa reference to us, on the receipt of the 
ineligence of General Malcolm's having let Persia. in consequence 
‘of the renult of thote discussions upon which his continuance oF 
departure appeared to turn at the date of his Tatest dispatches then 
fn our postenons.”™ Jones had already learnt direct from B 
that Maleolm had lef’ for India and on receipt of Lord Minto's 
letter he resolved to make use of this care blanche, Malcolm was 
shortly expected at Calcutta and Jones could have waited 1 few days, 
Tonger to hens further instruction’ fom the Governor-General. But 
the chove 0 act on the authority of Lord Minto’ letter which he 
received on 4th September and announced his decision to proceed to 
Persia on 11th September. He nctually left on 12th September, 
just missing Lord Minto's letter of 22nd August which reached 
Bombay on 14th September, ‘This letter was written after Lord 
Minto's consultations with Malcolm and 4€ required Sir Harford 
Jones to remain at Bombay, 
there is tome obscurity regarding Sir Harford Jones* motive in 
leaving for Persia rather hastily and abruptly. He had written to 
Lord Minto on August 20th asking for the Governor-General’ 
instructions on his mission and saying that he (Jones) was not come 
petent to decide without reerence to the Indian Government the 
Tine of policy to be pursued in Persia. “I shall not leave this place 
for the Gulf of Persia before I receive your Excellency's commands 
in reply to thie letter" Writing to Captain Pasley on 2nd Septen 
ber he had exprested doubts regarding the expediency of his mission 
to Persia inthe light of the Shah's atitude towards Malcolm and 
hhad announced his intention to await Lord Minto’s instructions 
‘On receiving Lord Minto'sleter giving him carte blanch he decided 
to leave after a week without waiting fora reply to his letter of the 
20th August, Perhape Jones feared cancellation or further post- 
ponement of his mission through Malcolm's influence at Caleutta 
‘and let abruptly to dodge that posiility. It is imposible to know 
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the tuth, Sir Hanford Jones was certainly justified in leaving for 
Persia after reeeving Minto's letter on 4th September, which clearly 
required him to go. 

‘Whatever the motive of his hasty departure, his arrival in 
Pensa took place at very favourable time, Deeply involved in the 
‘Spanish adventure and in many continental entanglements, Napoleon 
hnad los intereat in Persia and had neglected his mission to Tehran. 
General Gardane had promised extravagantly and he could not fulfil 
even a part of his promises. Russian aggression continued on the 
Penian Frontier, Negotiations with Russia failed completely in 
spite of the good offices of the French, There was growing 
fstrangement between General Gardane and the Court of Persia. ' 

Disappointed at the attitude ofthe French the Shah turned to 
the English. A Mehmandar was appointed to conduct Sir Harford 
‘Jones from Bushire to Shiraz. The Prince of Shiraz gave him a 
‘magnificent public reception on New Year's Day. During the 
festivities at Shirax Jones received a letter from Lord Minto, divect- 
ing him to return to Tndia immediately and informing him of the 
Indian Governments poliey towards Persia. Objection was taken to 
‘Jones conciliatory policy and he was required to inform the Persian 
‘Government of the Governor-General's intention to occupy the 
Inland of Khatrak and to explain that the expedition was purely 
defensive and pacific." * 

‘Jones resolved to disobey Lord Minto's directions. Indeed he 
hhad no other choice before him. Tt appeared that hit conciliatory 
policy had good chance of establishing English influence at ‘Tehran. 
Te was too good an opportunity to be thrown away. He alvo hoped 
‘that Minto would change his mind on the receipt of the latest ine 
formation of the diplomatic situation in Persia, Moreover an imperial 
‘Mehmandar had atrived to conduct him to the Shah and it was too 
late to withdraw now, Jones informed the ministers at Shiraz of the 
contents of Lord Minto's dispatch and won their confidence by 
ving a writen bond tinder which he stood surety with his life and 
property for the safety of Kharrak. Somewhat rashly he made other 
promises without reference to the Todian Government? and squan= 
‘ered presents liberally to enhance bis reputation. Promises and 
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presents paved the envoy's way to the presence of “the King of 
Kings” and the Asylum of the Universe." On 14th February he 
arrived at Tehran and heard the welcome news that Gener 
Gardane had already withdrawn from the capital the day before, 
‘On the 17th the Shab received him in public audience and appreciat- 
ed the gift ofthe famous Hornby diamond and many other presents 
from the English envoy. Many nights of conferences between the 
English envoy and ehe Shab's ministers followed, After considerable 
liscwsions terms ofa pretiminary teaty were agreed upon. 











‘The preliminary treaty of friendship and defensive alice was 
igned on the 12th March and exchanged on the 18th March, 1803. 
Sir Harford Jones assumed his own responsibility on account of the 
divance and delay in communicating to Tndin oF England, The 
articles of the preliminary treaty were intended aa a basis for 
a definite Treaty, Article 3 of the preliminary treaty ran as 
fallows 

“His Majesty the King of Persia judges it necesary to declare 
that from the date of these preliminary article every treaty oF 
agreement he may have made with any one of the Powers of 
urope becomes null and void and that he will not permit any 
Buropean force whatever to passthrough Pensa, ether towards India 
‘or towards the ports ofthat country 

By this Article the Rnglish got all dhat they wished for in Peri. 
Persia howe to come into the sphere of British influence, Tn return 
the British conceded certain things mentioned in articles 4 and 5, 
‘which read a fllows — 




















Anrious 4, 

In ease any European forces have invaded or shall invade the 
tervtories of His Majesty the King of Persia, His Britaanie Majaty 
will afford to His Majesty the King of Persin a force, of in liew of 
it, a subsidy, with warlike ammunition, sch au guns, muskets, &e., 
and officers to the amount that may be to the advantage of both 
partis, forthe expulsion ofthe force yo favading, and the number of 
these forces, or the amount of the subsidy, ammunition, &e, shall be 
hereafter regulated in the deGnitive teenty. Tin case Hi’ Majesty 
the King of England should make peace with euch European power, 
‘Mis Britannic Majesty shall use his utmost endeavours to negotiate 
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and procure a peace between hit Persian Majesty and such power. 
But if, which God forbid, His Britannic Majesty's efforts for this pur- 
pote should fail of succes, then the forces or subsidy, accneding to 
‘the amount mentioned in the definitive Treaty, shall sill continue in 
the service ofthe King of Pers as long as the anid Buropean forces 
shall remain inthe terrtoriea of His Persian Majesty, or until pence 

‘concluded between His Persian Majesty and the said European 
power, And its further agreed that in case the dominions of His 
Britannic Majesty in Tada are attacked or javaded by the Afghans or 
any other power, His Majerty the King of Persin shall afford « force 
Tr the protection of the sald dominions according to the stipulations 
‘contained in the definitive Treaty. 

Arnoux 5. 

a detachment of British troops has arrived from: India inthe 
Gulf of Persia, and by the consent of His Persian Majesty lnnded on 
the Inland of Garrack, or at any of the Persian ports, they shall not 
in any manner poses themuelve of such places, and from the date 
oftheve preliminary Articles the sale detachment shall be at the dis- 
pow of Hie Majesty the King of Persia, the amount of which shall 
bye settled in the definitive Treaty. 

By another provision “the British Government promised neutra- 
tity oF friendly mediation atthe desire of hoth partes in case of war 
between Persia and Afghanistan (Article 7). ‘The Treaty was signed 
by Mirsa Mohammed Sheffea and Mohammad Hussain, who had 
bce given fall powers to negotiate under a jfman of the Persian 
i, and by Sir Harford Jones. 

‘On the night of April 3, 1609, Sie Harford Jones was able, after 
iqeatdifculty, to procure from the Persian plenipotentiaries per 
‘mision to copy the political and commercial Treaties concluded 
between Perrin and France in 1807.* The politcal Treaty was sent, 
ratified by Napoleon, ta the King of Persia ‘The commercial Tre 

ty was negotiated and concluded between General Gardanne and 
the Persian Government at Tehran. From a perusal ofthe political 
‘Treaty it seems that at the date of its signing (7th May, 1807) 
Napoleon had not planned any attack on the Brith possesions in 
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India by the route of Pera. Such a measure as a distant pow 
bility might have occurred tothe mind ofthe Emperor. Tt is true 
that Sie Harford Jones wrote to. the Foreign Secretary: “Mirza 
Shoffea in the course of some of our late conferences, mentioned 
it had heen agreed, that not more than 5,000 French Troops 
should be admitted into Persia; nnd that a body of Rusian 
"Troops should be transported to the Bastern shore of the Caspian to 
‘march from thence to the route of Caboul into the Northern part 
‘af Tndia. Te scems to me evident that the Chief of the French Govern- 
‘ment principally depended for his proposed attack on India on the 
Persian and Russian Auxiliaries." But the British envoy saw no 
documents and it was in the interest of the Persian ministers 10 
exaggerate the French menace to British posession in the Kast in 
‘order to get a substantial subsidy from Great Britain. Moreover, at 
this stage Sie Harford was in difteultis with the Government of 
Inia and he ws eager to justify his conduct with the King’s Gov- 
frnment, “Had my conduct here been lew decisive and by that 
‘enna the French legation had returned froma ‘Tabreze it would cer 
tainly have been chosen by tht country, as the Mediator between 
tnd Russa, which would have established that mission beyond 
the posiblity of our ever removing it, ‘The ertablishment of a 
French mission in Perna must always have disquieted ws by its intel 
iu in Tndia and utlimately have oceasioned such an invasion of 
that country as would at all events have called for the greatest 
expense of blood and treasure to oppose." 

‘The expulsion ofthe French mission from Tehran wat achieved 
fer considerable difficulty, The Persian Government was reluctant 
to break with France completely. ‘The Persian King said that che 
French had done him no harm, they might mediate between Russia 
tnd Persia, the English had not rendered him armed assistance 
and the French were his guest Sir Harford used all the arguments 
‘against the continuance of the French mission at Tehran, In 
‘addition to the political and military advantage of fiendship with 
Britain, he pointed out that the trade between India and Persia wa 
annually to the amount of 00 lakhs of rupees and it would be a 
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pity to interrupt thi trade for the sake of Keeping two Frenchmen 
at Tehran, The British envoy also stressed the fact that France was 
far away from Perit, was not a sea-power and could render no 
effective assistance to her ally inthe Persian Gulf, After long delay 
the dismisial of the French mision was finally secured on 29th 
April, 1809.1 

‘Why did France fail to win a diplomatic victory in Persia? 
Sir Harford Jones attributed British success in Persin to his own 
penonal efforts and to the impression of Trtish wealth and arms 
‘which his mission had been able to produce in that country. Many 
imguments were wed by the Brish and were patiently listened to 
by the Persians but they di not really decide the issue, Nor 
the frequent harping upon the religious nature and antMoslem 
character of the French Government by both Malenim and Jones 
produce more than mere profeaions of horror on the part of the 
Persian ministert, In reality the French Government had in its 
power to mediate between Ruwin ond Persia and thus establish 
French influence at Tehran. Tt is certain that the supreme 
concem of the Persian Government was neither the advantage of 
trade with India nor the wie of British sea power ; it war to put 
fan end to the Ruwian invasion on an advantageous and 
honourable bass. After the Treaty of Tilt the Emperor Napoleon 
‘ould prevail upon the Tear Alexander to concedo satisinctory peace 
terms to Persia; and he would have done so had the grand desi 
fof the domination of both Bast and West possess any solid bas 
Tact. ‘The diferences between Russin and Persia were not so deep 
10 be incapable of solution by peacetal mediation; this indeed 
‘was the opinion of the British envoy, Before proceeding upon his 
Uuties he had laid down in a State Paper ‘Let England once 
fettle a peace between Persia and Russia, let her envoy conduct 
hhimielf with common prudence and the downfall of French interests 
at Tehran must follow of courte ‘This was the esential feature of 
the foreign policy of Persia during thee years. The fact that 
Napoleon didnot make se of his opportunity in Persia after Tikit 
shows that he had never serfouly entertained the possibilty of a 
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French invasion of India through Persia and Afghanittan, If he 
dreamt of world domination, it was to be achieved by the invasion 
and conquest of England rather than by fritering away the resources 
of France in the plains of Central Asia. Napoleon was always the 
fnveternte enemy of England and the diplomacy and military 
‘measures of the French Emperor were directed towards the 
overthrow of the Island of traders and tailors! His early experie 
fences in the Kast had taught him that the best way of deving 
England out of the Orient was to paralyse her at home and to this 
[purpose he gave his thought and energy. "The murder of ear Pau, 
the break-down of the League of Armed Neutrality, the failure of 
Villeneuve, the arming of Austra, and the battle of "rafagar led 
him to change his plans. Direct invasion of England was no longer 
pomible ; the method of blockade required his predominance over 
all Europe j and in making this predominance effective he met his 

















‘The contrast between the Butsh and French misions in. Pera 
Jn veriking. While the Brith misions during these years were 
impressive in scale, wellorganived, regular and dependent upon 

power ofthe Kast India Company with i network of commer- 
cial and politcal outposts in Asia, the French miwions were spate 
edie, illorganised, seml-offcal, and often manned by adventurers. 
While Sie Harford Jones was cementing Anglo-Persan ftiendih 
assiduously, the French agent at ‘Tehran was haggling about mone- 
tary claims against the Persian Government.? 

‘After the diamisal of the Pench mission British diplomacy in 
Perla took a sudden turn. The change wan due to the develops 
‘ments in the European situation, So far the object of the mision, 
hhad been to counteract French intrigue in Persia and to safeguard 

inthe East. Sir Harford had, in the eaeier course of| 
the mission, suggested mediation between Russa and Peri, the achieve= 
‘ment of which would establish British influence at Tehran.) "The 
Russians were now inclined to come to terms with Persia in a way not 
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very unfavourable tothe latte.! ‘The Persian ministers were anxious 
to conclude a Treaty of Quadruple Alliance between Rusia, 
‘Turkey, Britain and Persia, a proposal which found no encourage- 
‘ment from Sir Harford Jones? Rusia and Turkey were at war 
with each other and the British poliey at Tehran was to let the war 
Continue #0 that Russia's divession in the East could relieve the 
premure of her arms on Turkey. Sie Harford wrote to Lord Minto: 
Pence between Persia and Russia at this moment would be 
Tamentable mischief both to ounelves and to our allies, It is my 
duty, notwithstanding all that hax happened, to make some effort 
to prevent this Couet forming an engagement of peace with Russa.” 
‘This change of policy was suggested by Mr. Adair, His Majesty's 
‘Ambassador at the Porte, and the ultimate object was “to divert 
the forces of Russia from the Austrian territory by finding them 
tmployment on the lower Danube and on their own frontier. The 
lsh envoy exerted himtelf to the utmost in goading Persia on to 

ater offesive against Rusia, Sir Harford told the Persian 
Mintrs that Georgin could be recovered and Russian armics 
Deaton off; he encouraged « treaty between Persia and Turkeys 
St have endeavoured with theie people,” wrote Sir Harford, "to 
place the war the Porte sed into with Rusia in the ightof a 
rar of religion nnd T have succeeded in convincing them, i any accl~ 
ent happens to the Ottoman Porte the downfall of the Mohemetan 
fellgion inevitably follows’ Such was the diplomatic siccess of 
the English in Persia that che French agents in the Kast felt quite 
dejected. From Baghdad General Gardanne wrote to his govern- 
iment about English intrigues in Turkey and in the Persian Gulf and 
begged for more money “to keep pace with the sums expended by 
the English to bribe the penons in power.” The English had a 
strong party at the Persian Court, at the head of which were the 
Prince Royal and Mirea Bosurg. Jones had much influence over 
the Persian King. Ie was a remarkable achievement, indeed, to 
persuade Persia to continue the war, which brought het no advant= 
‘age and a good deal of expense. Russia offered to compensate 
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Persia at the expense of Turkish dominions.' ‘The Russian 
Commanderin-Chief in Georgia offered good terms of peace* All 
this was sejected by the Persian Court, which decided to remain 
fal to fiiendship with Britain and sympathy for Turkey. The 
nilitary circles at Tehran became too confident of a Persian victory 
‘The remaining vestiges of the French Legation were expelled from 
rv September 12, 1008, and wih thie the Prench influence in 
disappeared completely.) 

Sir Harford Jones met with difficulties resulting trom the 
failure of the Indian Government to send a subsidy to Persia. The 
Governor-General wat frankly hostile and the Governor of Bombay 
in consequence of che Governor-Generals orders in the preced 
January thought himself unauthorised to incur any further expense 
‘on account of the mi "The attitude of the Government of 
India ereated an alarming situation for the English embassy, 

















General Termassof and the Prince Royal proposed an armistice 
etween Russia and Persia, ‘The Peran Government. showed 
ceagcrnes for peace, because Mustafa Khan of Taliak and some tibes 
fon the south-west side of the Caspian had broken into rebellion. 
‘At a conference with Mirea Shelfes aod Mirza Bozurg, Sit Haeford 
‘Jones emphasised that Betain would not object to perce between 
‘Russia and Persia, provided it was based on the condition that the 
alliance between France and Persia would never be renewed and no 
foreign troops of any description would be permitted to march 
through Persin towards India. ‘The Persian king aswired Sir 
Harford that the articles proposed by the Brith and the complete 
‘and entire cession of Georgia, were the only bases on which he 
‘could ever consent to conclude & treaty with Russiu® Sir Harford 
Velieved in the assurances of the Persian Government, but at the 
same time he feared the posibilty of French influence in favour of 
Persia compelling Rusia to relinquish Georgia. “Should the 
‘Russian Emperor carry his submission to the views of the French 
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Government to this extent) wrote the Ambassador, “there ean 
bbe no doubt that the tame power will direct him to tack to the 
cesion of Georgia the renunciation by Persia of her lately conclud- 
‘dalliance with us, and potsibly if afairs in Rurope take an evil 
turn the renewal of the project for the invasion of India.” ‘This 
{ear was constantly present in the minds ofthe English diplomats 
Supplies fiom the Hast India Company failed to arrive in 

of Sir Harford’s repeated remonstrances addressed to the Governor 
General and complaints to the Foreign Secretary. In the meantime 
the negotiations during the armistice, which were carried on in a 
spirit of deeeption on both sides, came to an ond. Persia insisted 
‘on a Quadruple Alliance between England, Russia, Persia and 
‘Turkey. Rustin refused and hostilities again broke out? Soon alter 
thina French agent M, Jouannins arrived at Tabris, ‘The arrival 
‘of the Frenchman alarmed the English envoy, who saw in it another 
proof of Napoleon's design on Tadia, Sir Havford Jones secured the 
dlismival of the French agent by agresing to advance six months’ 
subsidy to Persia? Informing the Chairman and Secret Committee 
‘of the Bast India Company about his arrangements regarding the 
collection ofthe subrdy, Sir Harford wrote: “10 in the state the 
‘world is now unhappily thrown into, the intimate and firm alliance 
with Perla, which under the divine favour it has been my tot to 
form, is neglected or abandoned, or if French mission is suffered 
gain to get footing in thie country, Hom that day your possessions 
‘in India will be subject to alarm, confusion and ultimately to 





























‘Throughout the year 1810 fighting between Persia and Russia 
‘continued. All moves towards peace between the two countries were 
effectively defeated by the English Buvoy. Under the masterly 
direction of Foreign Secretary Canning the grand objective of defeat- 
ing Napoleon was being earied out ia numerous detail of diplomacy 
spread over Europe and beyond. By continuing their struggle 
inst Russia and thus relieving Turkey in Europe, the Persian 
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Government took part unconsciously in the great confit between 
Lritain and Napoleon. ‘This aspect of the work of the King's Envoy 
in Persia during the years 1009 and 1810 has never been mentioned 
jn any account of Anglo-Persan relations ducing these year, Yet it 
is very significant and throws some new light on the well-known 
clash between Sir Harford Jones and Lord Minto, While the 
Governor-General imagined that the sole function of the King’s 
Envoy at Tehran was to promote the interests of the Kast India 
Company and his foremost duty was to act under the iasteuctions of 
the Indian Government, Sir Harford Jones found himelf one ofthe 
agents of the British Foreiga Ollie, which ne this time was function- 
ing vigorously under the inepied leadership of Canning, ‘To the 
controversy between the King’s Envoy and the Indian Government 
‘We must now turn our attention, 

















Reference has already been made to Malcolm's militant plans 
forthe Persian Gull nd his success in convincing the Ladian Goveens 
rent to his point of view. At Galeutta ard Bombay preparations 
were going on for his proposed expedition of Kharrak, It was in 
consequence of these preparations that Sir Harford had though ito 
‘disobey the orders of his recall and he had pushed on to Te 

‘The disobedience of the King's Envoy produced resentment in 
Galeutta, On 30th January, 1809, Lord Minto wrote a letter to 
‘Jones, in which the Governor-General announced the disolution of 
‘the King’s mission, Sir Harford received this letier soon after the 
signing of the pelininary ‘Treaty. If Jones refused co withdeaw 
fiom Persia, the Bille he had given ¢o merchants were to be 
dishonoured, In thie awhwaed situation the envoy tided over the 
financial criss by his personal influence over the merchants. The 
King of Persia, who felt quite baled at Minto's action, desied more 
iilunination on the Brith constitution. Jones explained the posi- 
tion by comparing the King’s Government in London to the Shah, 
himself to an ambassador sent by the Shah to Constantinople, and 
Lord Minto to a “Beglerheg" or provincial governor who tried to 
interfere by pitting his own envoy ageiat the King's ambassador. 
‘These comparisons clarified the constitutional postion to the Shab, 
Dut, at Jones remarked, he thus committed his scarlet sin, never 
forgiven, not ever forgotten, in a certain place.” ‘The Indian 
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Government felt deep humiliation at the comparison ofthe Governor= 
General with a Persian “beglrbeg. 

‘The Shah of Persia, however, knew how to deal with a dis 
obedient beglerbeg and he wat not going to keep in the dark his 
royal brother King George TI about the anarchic state of 
casting in his eastern possess, Mirza Abdul Hassan who had 
been appointed a¢ the Persian Vakeel? (Charge d Affaires) to the 
Court of London, was to deliver a letter from the Shah to George 111, 
‘fier profuse expressions of courtesy the Persian King referred in 
his eter to the ateps taken by the Government of India against Sir 
Harford Jones: “We iastantly perceived that if hitherto some 
rmaiters of friendship had remained unattended, it wax from the 
inmifficleney of powers to perform them in the Government of 
India, vss ss+e++At dhe moment these things were concluded 
‘he aforemaid ambassador (Joves) seceived and communicated (0 
‘our ministry mont unprofitable letters from the Governor-General 
of India suspending and disolving by his authority the funetions 
fof the aforessid ambassador and announcing a determination not to 
‘execute any engagements he might have contracted. Most 
Royal and illutuiows Brother at such a proceeding we became 
fost in astonishment aud we cannot yet conceive how the 
Governor General could act in auch direct opposition to the terme 
‘of your royal letter and your magnificent fll powers No doubt 
Pathe Ali Shab expected that George TIE would cut off Lord Minto's 
head for his mutinous conduct. Mirza Abdul Hassan was also 
charged with a leter from the ministr Micza Sheffea addressed to 
‘Canning, ‘The object of this letter was *'to wipe the dust of as- 
tonishment from the ooking glass of friendship.” After stating this 
‘object the letter went on to review the course of events and pleaded 
far inereased asistance in money and war-material. Referring to 


























Lord Minto's conduct the minister wrote: “Now after everything 
Thad been thus happily settled, the ambassador received a letter 
from the Governor-General of Tadia acquainting him that the 
Governor-General had suspended his functions and dissolved his 
rmision, At such a proceeding tis imposible for me to expres t0 
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‘your Excelleney the astonishment and grief with which was seized, 
‘nor ean T now make out ia what manner the Governor-General can 
dimmis a person nominated by the Kiag. It is difeut for me to 
imagine how this ean potibly have happened . .. . I must conclude 
your Excellency will agree with me thatthe conduct ofthe Governor 
‘General isnot suitable to the dignity of your Government and that 
the rumour of it will be disadvantageous to its reputation."" To Sir 
Harford Jones the King wrote as follows: Notwithstanding the 
leiter ftom the Governor-General dissolving your powers we shall 
bide by the alliance forme and shall not permit you ro depart, As 
the relation of this transaction would reflrt the darkest disgrace on 
the Bnglish Nation, we shall not publish it... Conformable to this 
fur august command, retain your exalted situation, remain near our 
person, send the reapectable Mr. Morier t9 relate the tenor of the 
past traninetions to the ministers of your siate, and await the 
determination of thei order 

Tut there were 























Ir more surprises instore for the Persian Court 
While Minto's letter was forgotten at Tehran and explained off as 
temporary lapte, the controveryy between the King’s envoy and the 
Indian Government reopened with « dramatic suddenness towards 
the end of the year 

‘On lst December, 1009, Haji Mohammad Hussain Khan 








with the orders of the Governor-General 
"The news of Jones? dismisal by Lord Minto pro- 
dwved bewiklerment among Tehran's official circles, Captain Pasley 
Aelivered the following message from the Governor-General to the 
Gourt of Persia: ‘The Atabussador from the powerful tae of Bng- 
land 0 the Court of Persia, whoever he is, must be under my 
rections and orders; the present ambassador having ds 
have dissolved his authority and mission.” 
delivered Lord Minto's message, Pasley announced with a ffoursh 
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«1, Pasley, am appointed to succeed him at the Persian Court, and 
will full all the engogements he has entered until an ambarador 
fn the part ofthe Governor-General arrives at the Court of Tehran, 
fr transacting the necessary business!" 

‘This unexpected line of action on the part of the Governor 
General was diametrically opposed to all that the Persian ministers 
hhad understood of the British Constitution sofas, They had thought 
that the King's Ambassador had come wo negotiate on behalf of an 
authority which the Governor-General could not override, ‘They 
hhad always shown reluctance to deal with the Bast India Company 
‘on werms of equality and they preferred to have an alliance between 
thione and throne, Hare wat an agent of the Company hurling 
defiance ancl contempt at the representative of the British throne 
and announcing hi summary dismissal by the sweet will of the 
Governor-General 

Tn Tebran there was much speculation about thir curious situae 
tion which had arisen in the aflhis ofthe British nation, “Had Lord 
Minto rebelled against George TIT? Was the Governor-General 
aiming at wetting up an Independent dynasty of English rulers in 
India? To many acquainted with the annals of the Orient such « 
eantingeney appeared to be very natural. Mirza Mohammad 
Sheffea and Miria Bozurg were more cautious aud thoughefal : 
"We ean only comprehend the affair in this manner, that your 
Teters and representations have atsived with Hin Majesty's Govern- 
‘ment, and that His Majesty has ised his commands to the Governor- 
General to execute your engagements and treaty, and that the 
Governor-General in order that nobody might say he was not able 
to do anything in Persia, has hit on this contrivance to appropriate 
to himself the merit of your treaty and to say that * T will do so and 
s0'—In short we are perfectly astonished and cannot comprehend 
‘what sort of an affair this ia, and what these letters and declarations 














Resentment followed astonishment, Miran Bourg wrote 
‘< What confidence can be placed in past transactions? Since it does 
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not sem your Government knows what is proper in its own affairs, 
and therefore isnot likely to asat us in managing ours, what con 
fidence can one place in any one who shall now come? Tt was 
‘extremely weak of us to withdraw ourselves from every other alliance, 
forthe sake of llying ourteves to a Power that seems to have no 
regular manner of conducting its affair." With a good dealof force 
the Persian ministers brought home what seemed to them a glaring 
inconaitency in English diplomat relations with Persin: “General 
Malcolm came and concluded a treaty, which, when we demanded 
the execution from the Governor-General, he answers he has no 
‘power to execute without the commission of the King and his 
‘ater, You sign a treaty and the Governor-General, who de> 
‘ares he has no power in one instance, without the King, exerts in 
the other, a power ruperior o the King, and not only disolves the 
‘authority Hla Majesty gave you, but the mission altogether." 

‘Sir Harford Jones decided to disregard the proceedings of the 
Governor-General and continue as the King’s minister in Tehran, 
‘To his subordinate Mr. Sheridan, he explained : “Twill not retire 
from Persia, for many reasons, but principally for dis, that by doing 
to, at this ‘moment, T should proclaim to the Persans that the 
Governor-General is sipetir in power to the King; and this my 
Welt blood will never sulfer me to do.” ‘The Welth blood, in- 
deed, boiled up with just indignation at the treatment of the King’s 
‘envoy by the Governor-General, On lat January he addressed a 
Tong Ietter to Lord Minto, ia which he complained bitterly against 
the attitude ofthe later. He argued that no authority ever vested 
{in the Governor-General to abrogate and annul the mission proceed- 
ing from the King:? Indeed Lord Minto had himself admitted 
contention when on the 28rd May, 1808, he had written to Sir 
Hacford Jones; Tt never was the intention ofthis Government to 
supertede the mission on which you have been deputed by His 
Majesty's ministers and the Hon'ble the Secret Committee; nor do 
consider this Government to possess authority for that purpose.” 
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Later many reasons induced Lord Minto to change thie opinion, 
‘The most important reasons were the refusal of the Court of Persia, 
to admit General Malcolm, the envoy of the Governor-General, to 
the presence, and the charge that Sir Harford Jones had published 
to the Persians the superiority and independence of the Kin 
Government in vespect to the Hast India Company and the Governor- 
General. Sir Harford quoted from Shakespeare to bring out vividly 
his discomforts proceeding from Lord Minto's effort to stop his means 
‘of subsistence. "General Gardanne has been disgraced by 
Court for quitting Persia, and Your Excellency has attempted to di 
‘grace me for procuring his expulsion.” 











‘The Persian King permitted Sir Haeford Jones to continue as 
Bnvoy Extraordinary. Meanwhile reports of Malcolm's coming. 
visit to Persia reached ‘Tehran, Sir Harford told Lord Minto: «1 
«do not wish to conceal from Your Excellency T have declared most 
explicitly to the Persian ministers, T cannot nor will net, in any 
pe act with Brigadier General Malcolm in this countsy—our ideas 
‘and sentiments on Pers are 40 esentally different that such 
‘coalition ean lead to nothing but confusion and dittaetion.”! 
General Malcolm at last arrived nt Butbire, Though the 
Governor-General expressed grave disatisfuction at the conduct of Sir 
HL Jones, yet Malcolm was instructed to accept all that the King's 
envoy had done in Persia® Apart from earsying out Jones treaty 
and taking charge ofthe subsidy, Lord Minto's insteuedions with re- 
{aud to Malcolm's mission rend as follows 
portant purposes of your mi 
‘ation of which the Local Government has been deprived in the eyes 
of the Court of Persia by the injudicious and unveatrantable proceede 
ings of Sir H. Jones”. General Malcolm was “to convey to the 
Penian Court a more exact notion of the 
Government in Tndia relatively to the Crown and of those extensive 
local powers which justify its claim to the highest rank among the 
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dominions of Asia, a rank from which thas been degraded by the 
ceffict of Sir H. Jones’ proceedings and by his systematic endeavours 
to exalt his own consequence atthe expense of the dignity and repu- 
tation i was the sole object of his mision to suppor." Lord Minto 
thought chat the King of Persia and Mirza Shefea in their letters to 
the Governor-General and the ministers in England had wed 
degrading expressions ofthe Government of India. ‘The Governor- 
General had noticed with consternation the change in style and 
Tanyguoge of the letters from Persia. All that seemed tn he Si 

Marford’s doing. "The contrast between the letters of @ former 
period and that which che King of Pera has now addresed to the 
Government of India is very remarkable in form, address, language 
tnd substance. The letter ia question is ile more than an admo= 
nition from a sovereign power to the Governor of a province under 
‘foreign dominion to respect the enysgement whieh the former had 
concluded with the roversign of the latter.” Malcolm was to put 
fin end to the state of degradation into which the Government of 
India had fallen ia the estimation of the Court of Persia. Lord 
Minto was aware of « previous exhibition of lofty temper by General 
‘Malcolm in Persia, which had resulted in hin ignominious departure 
(On this account the General was given a warning. “I am anxious 
fat the aurne tine Uhatthove remonstrances and the reparation  whiel, 
‘must be desnanded, should be wryed in the manner least offensive to 
the Coutt.u'The approach of dangers formerly apprehended can- 
not now be to sudden as to preclude 

‘the author 
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ari to auggeat the expediency of any extraordinary measures 
court, Isha be prepared to make such arrangements as may be eale 
culated to meet the exigency of the situation." General Malealm 
was instructed to procure from the King of Persia the eancellaion of 
‘his previous letter to the Governor-General and thelane ofa new one 
‘written in corect style. The letter fom Haji Mohammad Husain 
[Khan was alo to be returned.’ Indeed the mot important purpose 
of Malcolm's mission appeared to be the correction of these letters 
from the Persian authorities, ‘The sovereign nature ofthe Company's 














1 From Lord Minto Malek, oet St George, 26th October, 1800. 
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powerful government ad been flouted by a disorderly state 
ofsemi-civilited Orientals, encouraged by the machinations of Si 
‘Harford Jones. ‘The dismissal of the King’s envoy by the Governor- 
General and the correction of letters by a repenting Person King 
‘would restore the Company's prestige in the eyes of the Persians 
Such was the view of the Government of India with regard to 
‘Maleolm’s last mission to Persia. 

‘After his arival in Persia Malcolm found his progress towards 
‘Tehran checked by Sir Harford Jones, who made a great fuss to pre+ 
vent the reception of an Inferior embassy. A great deal of unseemly 
‘wrangling followed between the two envoys and the Pet 
hot slow to make use of this extraordinary state of affairs, Grite 
ising one envoy before the other became a favourite pastime with the 
Persian offical, The Shah himself indulged in chis amusing occu 
pation, To Maleolm’s messenger the Shah said, "Sir Harford Jones 
thas written to us to say that In case we allow Malcolm to come, he 
will immediately return to England,.... Are you a Frenchman, oF 
‘hat are you, that he is thus incensed agninst you." On the other 
hand the Shah complained to Jones against the State of pomp 
General Malcolm assumed and the chieC minister Mirza Sheffea, 
fasured the King’s envoy that all matters between England 
tnd Persia would be transscted through him. But the Persian offi 
cals displayed a very realitic atitude, Malcolm, whose generosity 
hhad been lavishly exhibited duting his first mission, had. prevents t0 
ive; Jones had long since exhausted his atore of novelties. $0 for 
the time being Maleokm became a favourite, much to Sir Harford's 
disgust, Tn June 1810, he was received at the Royal Camp at 
Sultania and his presents were much appreciated, Malcolm had re= 
fused to be presented by Jones; 9 the later absented himtelf at the 
time of the reception. The Shah conferred upon Malcolm the new= 
ly intituted order of the “Lion and the Sun. 

In the meanwhile news arrived from England that both the 
Board of Control and the new Secretary of State Lord Wellesley had 
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approved of the proceedings of Sir Harford Jones and the preliminary 
‘Treaty, taken to England by Mr, James Morier, Private Seeretary 
to the King’s envoy, and the Persian ambassador, Mirza Abdul 
Hossain In place of Jones, who had earlier asked to be relieved of 
his post, Lord Wellesley appointed Sir Gore Ousley as ambassador 
in Persia, Malcolm returned to India in July, 1810, and early in 
1811 Jones left for home, ‘The new ambassador concluded a defi- 
nitive ‘Treayy, on he bast of the preliminary ‘Treaty, in March 
16128 But this belongs toa new chapter ia Anglo-Persan relations 

‘Malcolm's Third Mision achieved nothing. But he had far 
reaching plant forthe definitive Treaty. He conveyed his ideas to 
‘Jones in a letter sent from the Royal Carnp Onjoon on July 15,181 
"The Persian Government, he said, was exposed to constant changes 
and was “weak, venal and unsetled in alts branches.” “There is, 
T conscientiously lieve, no countey in the Universe where truth is 
so totally disrogarded, where the system of rule is at once 40 despotic 
‘and lax, where the ruled are so oppressed and depraved, and conse= 
quently where the virtues of national fidh, patriotism and. morality 
reso litde known oF at least #0 litle practised." To reform the 
Persians Maleolin proposed to organise a disciplined army of Persians 
under English and Indian official, Something like Lord Welletey's 
‘Subsidiary Syitem eas proposed for Persia. Objections from Russia 
were foreseen, but Maleolm was in fivour of presing forward boldly, 
“We have had the choice of considering Persia asa State which was 
to be uefa at a artler to our Indian possessions from thedifcuties 
the presented, or as she was susceptible of improvement and of each 
ing through our aid and exertions a state of increased steongth and 
ability. We have chosen che later and it is our duty to pursue 
the policy wehave ndopted with a deckded ardour and spiri.”” Needless 
to. that chore to whom the making of the definitive ‘Treaty with 
Pessia wa entrusted, did not possess this desided ardour and spirit. 
Malcolm's views, however, are of interest inasmuch as they illustrate 
the extension of the Indian Government's Imperial policies beyond 
the frontiers of In 
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‘The territorial ambitions of the Bast India Company and 
{ese for independence stand out clearly from the foregoing survey 
of Anglo-Persian relations. While Fngland was on the defensive 
‘against the onslaughts of Napoleon, the Company's Goverament in 
India was grasping for more and more power, tll it eame into 
conflict withthe Hlome Government. The conflict was, no doubt, 
‘exaggerated by a strong and persistent personal antipathy between, 
Harford Jones and Jobn Malcolm and by the different angles from 
‘whieh the two worked. ‘The King’s envoy, representing the point of 
ew of the Foreign Office, pursued method of peaceful persuasion 
and a policy of sympathetic understanding with Persia. ‘The 
‘representative of the Governor-General was dominated by the forces 
‘whieh nad resulted in the expansion of British power in Indin under 
Wellesley and advocated the application to Persia of the ideas with 
which he was familie in Calcutta, ‘The conflict was not merely a 
pervonal wrangle or au accidental muddle, At bottom it was the 
desire of the Company's Government in India to exercise that 
control over foreign poliey and intemational relations outside 
Tria which it was already vigorously exercising in the smaller 
Iuternational society of Indian States. ‘The Company's growing 
paramountey in India and ite de facto existence as a sovercign 
state naturally made it eager to play & dominant role in the affiee 
of the Rast and in this attempt even the control of the Home 
Government was found irksome. It was not mere accident that the 
style of treaties between the Company and some Tndian powers 
underwent a significant change ducing the Governor-Gencralship of 
Lord Wellesley, The bass of equality gives way to a relationship 
between superior and inferior. In the treaty alliances with some 
Rajput chief phrases like “obedience” figure prominently. The 
policy of subsidiary alliances is a well known instance. 

Tn normal times the East Tndia Company might have made 
ood its claim to regulate British affairs in the East by its sole 
‘authority, But the exigencies of the Napoleonic war and the genius 
fof Canning made the centralization of foreign policy necessary. To 
‘appoint Sir Harford Jones in the name of the King and to place him 
tnder the control of the Governor-General appears to be a clumsy 
device; Dut it was a natural thing to do in the circumstances of 
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1805. ‘The susceptibilities of the Peniams could be got over by 
Jending the nazme of the King to a new mission, but the authori of 
the Governor-General could not be ignated. The British Government 
expected the mission to go on smoothly. But after ilsit Napoleon's 
challenge was serious and England had her back to the wall. In 
‘this precaious situation all che material and diplomatic resources 
hhad to be mobilised and concentrated to fight against a new kind of| 
fenemy and on a now seale altogether. Unconsciouly Sir Harford 
JJones responded to the changing situation, ‘The awe and respet for 
“Calcutta gave way 10 the needs and directions of Whitehall. The 
Supreme Government at Calcutta filed to realise this and continued 
to insaton ita “supreme” character 

“The “French menace,” which figured largely inthe period of 
Wellesley and Mintgéind which played the leading part in Anglo 
Pesian relations at this te, left an important legacy at Galeuta. 
‘Aa fue as the projected invasion of India trough Central Asia wat 
‘concerned the “mennce” was largely pryehologial and twas, perhaps, 
the deliberate policy of the French Government to keep this fear 
alive in the minds of the English, The evidence seems to point 
clearly to the conclusion that Napoleon never seriously planned (0 
‘undertake the invasion of Tndia by land. French activities in India 
fand the Middle Bast were designed (0 scare the Brith, Tn the 
‘minds of British politicians the danger was grave and real. The 
Delief that Talia could be invaded by a European army marching 
through Persia and Afghanistan became deep-rooted both in 
Calcutta and Whitehall. After the fall of Napoleon andthe 
ning of Russian advance to the East, the “French menace was 
transformed into the “Russian menace," and the bughear of Rust 
continued to dominate the NorthsWestern fronticr policy of the 
Bridah in Tad 

Tn the end it may be pointed out that a new assessment of the 
respective achievements of Sir Haeford Jones and General Malcolm 
is necessary. History has somewhat underrated the King'senvoy and 
‘conskderably overrated the dashing General from Caleuttz. Maleolm 
twas the eoten favourite of Lord Wellesley, the trusted fiend and 
‘conistent worthipper of the “All-Highest™ at Calcutta. To glory 
his achievements and to praite his undoubtedly strong. personality a 
school of the to-called "*Malcolmites” grew among the Company's 
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servants in India, Bverything which Malcolm did was praised up 
and anyone who opposed him met the wrath of the Malcolmiee 
Sir Harford Jones was no General and was far out ofthe inner ciscle 
at Calcutta, His past smacked of commercial transactions in the 
remote outposts of the Company in Asia. He had no powerful 
supporters in England or in India, Hee did not wear the “old school- 
tie” ofthe high and mighty in Calcutta. His personality was far less 
vivid than that of Malcolm and his incellet was not outstanding, A. 
tense of wrong coloured the rett of his life, But in spite of all this, 
Sir Harford Jones did commendable work in Persia and in the 
‘understanding of Persian character and of the political realities 
of his times he came neater success than his more dazaling tival, 
(On his work and methods, rather than on those of Maloolm, was 
sed the subequent course of relations between England and 
Pensa, Malcolm was one of the most distinguished servants of 
the Bast India Company, bue his fume cannot be based on his work 
in Persia, where defects of temperament and judgment brought 
bout hit hilure. 
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APPENDIX I. 
‘THE PERSIAN TREATIES 
‘Translation of « Firman from Futteh Ali Shah, King of Peni, 
fand an annexed treaty concluded by Haujee Ibraheem Khan, 
Prime Minister, on the part of the King of Persia, by whom he was 
fully empowered; and by Captain John Maleolm, on the part of the 
English Government, by virtue of powers delegated to him for that 


urpore by the Most Noble the Marquis of Weleley, K.P, 
Governor-General of Tad, et, ete, 








Panwa, 

In the name of the beloved and great God. The earth isthe 
Lord's. Ouraugust commands are issued; ‘That the high indignity, 
the exalted in station, the refuge of power and glory, the noble and 
ferent in authority, the chief of high nobles, the Beglesbegs, the 
‘Haukin, the Naibs and Mootasuddies ofthe Kingdom under our pro= 
tection (who are raised by our royal favout), becoine acquainted, that, 
at this period, the digoifid and eminent in station, the prudent, able 
1nd penetrating, the greatest of the exalted followers of the Mena, 
Gaptain John Malcolm, deputed fom a glorious quarter (Crom the 
Government ofthe King of England, whove Court resembles the frmae 
ment, an emperoe indignity like Alexander, possening the pover of 
the globe, and fiom the repository of glory, greatness and ability, 
endoveed with nobility, power, and justice, the Governor-General of 
the Kingdom of Hindoostan), forthe purpors of establishing union 
tnd ftiendship between the two great States, has attved. at our 
thveshold, founded on justice, and hat been honored by admission to 
four royal presence of conspicuous splendor, and has expressed a 
desire that the foundations of acity and ‘union should be laid 
between the two States, that they should be consected together 
the bonds of ftiendship and Inemony, and that a constant union 
land reciprocal good understanding should exist. We, from our 
august selves, have given our consent, and have granted the 
requests and desices of the high in rank above mentioned, and a 
‘treaty, sealed with the zeal of the ministers of our everenduring 
Government, has been given to him and. you, exalted in station, 
are positively enjoined of the necessity (after you become informed 
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fof our royal and august ordes) for all of you acting in strict 
fonformity with the conditions of the treaty concluded and 
xchanged between the high in rank, the exalted in station, the great 
land glorious in power, nar to the throne, on whom the royal 
‘confidence is placed, Haujes Tbeaheerm Khaun, and the high in rank 
the envoy (Captain John Malcolm) whose titles have been before 
enumerated, Let no one act contrary to this high command, oF to 
the contents of the annexed treaty; and should it ever be represented 
tous that any ofthe great noble conduct themselves in opposition 
tothe stipulations of this treaty, or are in this respect guilty or 
regligent, such wil incur our displeasure and punishment, and be 
txpate four royal anger, Which is tike fire; and let ther view this 
‘as an obligato 

Dated in the month of Shaubaun, in the year of the Hijree 
1215, corresponding with the month of January, A: 1801 

Sealed in the tual form on the back of the Firman by the 
following: mini 

Haujee Tbrahecm Khan, Mecraa Shuifee, Mecrza Roza Kool 
Meera Astud Oollah, Mocrza Rezy, Meceza Abmud, Mecrea 
‘Mortiea Kool, Meerza Paaoollah, and Mocrza Yoosul, 














‘TREATY ANNEXED. 
Paxaune 

Praise be to God, who hat said, perform your covenant, for 
the performance of your covenant shall be inquired into hereafter 

‘As establishing the obligations of frlendship between all 
mankind is a charge from the Almighty, and itis a most laudable 
fand excellent institution, and as the Creator is pleased, and the 
happiness and tranquillity of his ereatures consulted by ity therefore, 
fat this happy period of auspicious respect, a treaty has been 
eoncluded between the high in dignity, the exalted in station, 
attended by fortune, of great and splendid power, the greatest 
‘among the high ais, in whom confidence is placed, the faith 
of the powerful Government, the adorned with greatness, power, 
slory, splendor, and fortune, Haujee Ibreheem Khan, on being 
granted leave, and vested with authority from the part of the 
high King, whose Court i like that of Solomon, the asylum 
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© the world, the sigu of the power of Gad, the jewel in the 
ing of kings, the ornament in the checkof eternal empire, the 
Brace of the beauty of sovereignty and royalty, the King of the 
universe like Caersnaun the mansion of mercy and justice, the 
phoenix of good fortune, the eminence of never-ading prosperity, 
the King powerful as Alexander, who hat no equal among. the 
Princes, exalted to majesty by the Heavens in this globe, w shade 
from the shade of the Most High, « Khoesrow whose saddle i the 
‘moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon, a prince of geeat rank 
before whom the sun is concealed, 




















‘Anam Vans, 
(hy benevolence is univerlly dispensed; everywhere drops 
fare seattered ; thy kindness shadows ities may God fi fim the 
basis of thy dominions) 
‘And the high 








dignity, the great and able fy power, dhe 
adomer of those nequaluted with anannery Captain Johu Malek, 
Aelogated from the sublime quater of te high in power (seated 
throne, the asylum of the world the chit jewel in the erown of 
royalty and sovereignty, the anelior of the vewel of victory and 
fortune, the ship on the sea of glory and empire, the Blazing sun in 
the sky of greatness and glory, lord of the countrce of Bngland and 
India, may God strengthen his terlories, acl extablih his glory 
and coumand upon the seas!) in the manner explained in his 
credential, which are sealed with the seal of the moat powerful and 
mort ylorious possering fortune, the orignal of rank, splendor, and 
nobility, the ormament of the world, the completer of the works of 
mankind, the Governor-Ceneral of Indi 

‘This treaty between the two great powers shall be binding on 
race ater race, and the two Goveraments must ever, while the 
‘world exits, set in conformity to what it now seed 

















Aide tat, "The merchants of the high contracting States are to 
travel and entry on thee allaie in the territories of both ations in all, 
security and confidence, and the rulers and governors ofall ets are 
to consider it their duty to protect from injury their eatle and goods, 

Article and, ‘The traders and merchants of the king 
doms of England of Hindoostan that are in the service of the 
English Government shall be permitted to settle in any of the 
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seaports or cites of the boundless empire of Persia (which may God 
preserve ffom calamity) that they prefer, and no Government 
duties, taxes, or requisitions shall ever be collected on any goods 
that are the actual property of either of the Governments, the usual 
duties on such tobe taken from purchasers 

Artce srl. Should ie happen that either the pertont or 
property of merchants are injured or lost, by thieves and robbers, 
the utmost exertions aball be made to punish the delinquents and 
recover the property. And if any merchant oF trader of Persia 
evades or delay the payment of debt to the English Government, 
the Inter are authorised to we every ponible mode forthe recovery 
of their demands, taking care to do s0 in communication and with 
the knowledge ofthe ruler or governor of the place, who is to cone 
sider it a his duty o grant on such occasion every aid in his power, 
‘And should any merchants of Persia be in Englia India attending to 
their mereantile concerns, the officers of the Englith Government 
fare not to prevent them carrying on their affairs, bu to aid and 
favor them; and the abovementioned merchants are to recover 
thee debts and demands in the mode prescribed by the customs and 
Jan of the English Government. 

Arid quh, any persons i the empire of Persia die indebted 
to the Englih Government, the ruler of the place must exert hit 
power to have such demand satisfied before those of any other eredi 
tors whatever, ‘The servants of the Engh Government resident in 
Penia are permitted to hire as many domestics, natives of that 
country, as are necessary for the transaction oftheir affuirs; and 
they are authored to punish such in cases of misconduct in the 
manner they judge most expedient, provided such punishment does 
ot extend to life or limb, In such cases, the punishment to be 
inflicted by the ruler or governor ofthe place. 

Artie 6th, The English are at liberty to build houses and 
‘mansions in any of the ports or ete of Persia that they choose, and 
they may sll oF rent such houses oF mansions at pleasure. And 
should ever a ship belonging to the English Government be in 
a damaged state in any ofthe ports of Persia or one of Persia be in 
that condition in an English harbor, the chiefs and rulers of the 
ports and harbors of the respective nations are to consider itas their 
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“duty to give every aid to refit and repair vessols so stuated;'and iit 
hhappens that any of the vessels of either nation are sunk oF 
jpweecked in or near the ports or shores of either country, 

‘on such occasions whatever part of the property is recovered shall 
be restored to its owners or their hits, and a just hire Is 0 be 
allowed by the owners to those who recover it 
Final Anite. Whenever any nauive of England, or India, 
the wrvice of the English Government, resident in Persia, wishes 
to Jeave that country, heist suffer obstruction from no person, ut 
tw be at fal berty to do so, and wo carey with him his property. 

"The atiles of he weary between the two States are fixed an 
determined, ‘That person who turns from God tueas from I 
own soul. 

Dated in the month of Ruma i the year of the Hj 
corresponding with the month of January, A, 180 

















Seal of Seal of 
Haugen Inwatnase Kata ran Jou Matcoray, 
i) JOHN MALCOLM, Exvow. 





(Sign 





Anornionat Aw 
tis further written in sinceety, that on iron, lead, stel, 
broadcloth, and carpets, that are exclusively the property of the 
English Government, no duties whatever shall be taken from the 
sellers ja duty not exceeding one percent to be levied on the pur 
‘chagers. And the duties imposts, and customn which are-at this 
prio established in P 
fixed, and not to be 
‘Phe high in ronk, Hayjee Khaleel Khan, Malekooo-Tijnr, is 
changed and entrusted with the arrangement and settlement of the 























eamaining points relative to commerce 
Seal of Seal of 
Haugen Tomatoes Kita. Carrase Jou MAvco1, 


(Signed), JOHN MALCOLM-ENVOY, 


Poustieat Theat. 

‘Translation of the Firman from Futteh Ali Shab, King of 
Persia, and of an annexed treaty, concluded by Hauer Thraheem 
Khan, Prime Minister, on thd part of the King of Persia, by whom 
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hhe was fully empowered and by Captain John Malcolm, on the 
part of the English Government, by vietue of powers delegated to 
his for that purpode by the Most Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, 
K, Py Governor-Gencral, ele ete. 


Funwan, 

In the name of the beloved and great God, ‘The earth is the 
“Lord's, Our august commands are ised : ‘That the high in rank, 
the exalted in sation, the great rulers, offlcces and writer of the 
ports, tea-conat, and islands of the provinces of Paurs and Khooxis- 
tua, do consider themselves as particularly honored and advanced 
by the royal favor; and whereas, at this period, the foundations of 
‘union and flendhip have been cemented, and the habits of amity 
‘nd intercourse have been inereased between the ministert of the 
(Persian) State of eternal duration and the ministers of the high 
Government of the refulgent sun of the sky of royalty, greatness, and 
cninence, the sovereiga ofthe counties of Ragland and Tudliaj and 
fs various engagements and treaties ealculated for duration and, 
permanence, and for mutual good understanding, have been contrac: 
led, therefore this command from the palace of glory, requiring 
‘obedience has been proclaimed, that you, high in rank, do cheerfully 
comply, and execute the clear sense and meaning of what hes been 
ished, And should ever any persons of the Freneh nation 
fatiempt to pass your ports or boundaries, or desire to establi 
themselves either on the shoret of frontiers, you are to take mes 
to expel and extirpate them, and never to allow them to obiain a 
footing in any place ;and you are at fall liberty and authorised to 
diageace and slay them, You ace to Jook upon it as your duty to 
diggrace and slay them, You ate to look upon it as your duty to wid 
land act in a friendly manner to all traders, merchants, and men of 
rank ofthe English nation. All auch you are to consider as posscs- 

favor of the King, and you must act in conformi 

conditions of the annexed treaty, that has been concluded between 
the trustworthy of the high State, the bracelet of the graceful 
Government, Haujee Tbraheem Khan, and the high in rank, Captain 
John Malcolm. View this as an obligation 

Dated the 12th of Shaubaun, in the year of the Hijece 1215, 
corresponding with January, a. , 180. 
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Sealed in the nual form on the back of the Firman by the 
fallowing Ministers 

‘Haujee Ibrahim Khan, Meeraa Shalfce, Meerza Raza Kooli, 
Meeraa Assud Oollab, Moerza Reay, Meeraa Ahmad, Meeres 
Moortiza Kooll, Meerza Fazoollalh, Mecran Yoosuf 


‘TREATY ANNEXED. 





Praive be wae God, who suid, O you who believe perform your 
contracts; perform your eovenant with God when you enter into 
covenant with Him, and violate oot your engayements alter the 
ratification thereof 
‘After the voice israel (0 the praise and glory of the God of 
‘the world, andthe brain is peefumed with the aeent of the saints and 
prophets, to whom be health and glory ! whove rare peefbetions are 
Derpetunly chanted by biels of melodious Hotes, furnised with two, 
three and four pait of wings, and to the highest seated in the 
for whom good has been predestined, and the pertwne 
‘musky which acenteth the celestial mansions of those that 
ng hymns in the real aphere, and to the light of the flame of 
the Moxt High, which gives irradiate splendor to the collected view 
‘of those who dell in the heavenly regions, the clear meaning of 
(ihe treaty) which has been established on'« solid basis is fly 
explained i this page and tis ixed as a pretription of law, that 
in this world of existence and trouble, in the ut 
‘and concord there is no action among thowe of mankind 1 
mote to the perfection of the human race, oF to answer the end of 
their being and existence, than that of ceinenting friendship and of 
‘establishing intercourge, communication and connexion betwixt 
teach other, ‘The image reflected from the mirror of accomplishment 
isa trve fruitful and abundant, and one that produces good, both 
now and hereafter, To illustrate the allusions that it has been 
proper to make, and to explain these metaphors worthy of exposi~ 
tion, at this happy period of auspicious aspect, a treaty has been 
concluded between the high in dignity, the exalted in station, 
fitended by fortune of great and splendid power, the greatest 
famong the high sir, in whom confidence is placed, the faithful of 
the powerful Government, the adored with greatness, power, glory, 
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splendor and fortune, Hauje Ibraheem Kha, on being granted 
teave and vemed with authority from the part of the High King, 
whos eourt I ke tht of Solomon, the sayum of the word, te 
tig ofthe power of God te jewel in the ring of kings, the nas 
tment in the check of etenal empite, the grace of the benny of 
tovercignty ond ryaly the King ofthe univer, like Cabermaun 
the mansion of merey abd just, the phan of good fortune, the 
tnincnes of reversing promriy, the King powerfal at Alexa 
de, who has no equal among the Princes, exalee to majesty by the 
eaves inthis globe, «she fom the shade of the Most High, a 
hoorow whew mle ithe maoo, aud whote sirup isthe now 
smoon, a Prince of great rank before whom the wun is concealed. 











‘Anan Vanse, 

(Thy benevolence is universally dispensed ; everywhere drops 
ave scattered j thy kindness shadows elties ; may God fix frm the 
Iss of thy dominion, and may God ix and extend thy power 
‘over the servants of the Almighty !) 

‘And the high in dignity, the great ard able in power, the adorner 
‘of those acquainted with manners, Captain Jobn Malcolm, 
delegated from the sublime quarter of the high in power (seated on 
1 ehroney the saylum ofthe world, the ehiet jewel in the crown of 
royalty and soveteignty, the anchor of che vesel of vietory and fortune, 
the ship on the sa of glory and empire, the blazing sun in the sky 
of greatness and glory, lord of the countries of England and Tada, 
‘may God strengthen his territories and extablish his glory and com 
‘mand upon the eas!) in the manner explained in his credentials, 
which are sealed with the seat ofthe most powexful and most glorious 
osessing fortune, the origin of rank, splendor and nobility, the 
‘ornament of the world, the completer of the works of mankind, the 
Governor-General of India, 

‘This treaty between theve two great States shall be binding on 
‘ace alter race, and the two Governments must ever, while the 
‘orld exists, actin conformity to what it now settled, 

Antce 1st. As oog as the sun uminating the circle of the 
two great contracting parties shines on their sovereign dominions, 
‘and bestows light on the whole world, the beautifal image of excel 
Jent union shall remain fixed on the mimor of duration and 
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perpetuity, the thread of shameful enmity and distance shall be cut, 
‘conditions of mutual ald and assstanes between the two Statet 
shall be substituted and all causes of hatred and hasty shall be 
banished, 

Avie and, Whe King of the Afghans should ever show a 
resolution to invade Thdin, which is subject to the government of 
the monarch (above-mentioned), the prince of high rank, the King 
‘of England, an army overthrowing mountains, furnished with all 
warlike stores shall be appointed from the State of the conspicuous 

Jn and fixed in power (the King of Persia) to lay 
‘waste and dvolate the Afghan domiaions, and every exertion shall 
be employed to ruin and humble the above-mentioned nation, 

Ante gpd. Should it happen that the King ofthe Afghans nation 
‘over becomes desirous of opening the Rates of peaee and frendsip 
‘with the Government of the King (of Perla who is in rank like 
Solomon, in dignity, Hike Jumshevst the whade of God, who has 
Fretowed his mercy and Kindnest ox the eveth, when negotiations ace 
‘pened for an amicable adjustment, it 
pence concluded that che King of the Afghans or his armies shall 
fabandon all design of attack on the teritories subject to the govern 
‘ment ofthe King above-mentioned, who is worthy of royalty, the 
‘King of England. 

Artic qth. Should ever any king. of the Afghans, or any per 
son of the French nation, commence war and hotles with the 
powesful of the eversenduring State (of the King of Persia), the 
Rulers of the Government of the (King of England), whose Court 
fn like heaven, and who has heen before mentioned, shall (on sueh 
event) gend ne many eannon and warlike stores as posible, with 
necessary apparatus, attendants, and iaspectors, and such (supply) 
shall be delivered over at one of the ports of Persia, whose boun- 
aries are conspicuous tothe oflers ofthe high indignity, the King 
of Persia. 

Anil 51h, Should it ever happen that an army of the French 
ration, actunted hy design and deceit, attempts to settle, with 3 
view of ertablishing themeclves on any of the islands or shores of 
Persia, a conjunct force shall be appointed by the two high con- 
tracting States, to act in co-operation, and to destroy and put an 
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nd to the foundations of their teaton, It is a condition, if such 
‘ever happens, and the conquering troops (of Persia) march, that the 
olficers ofthe government ofthe (King of England), who is powerful 
‘8 the heavens, and has been before mentioned, shal lon, transport, 
and deliver (for their service) st great a quantity of necessaries, 
tHores and provisions as they possibly ean ; and if ever any of the 
rent men ofthe French nation express a wish or desire to obtain 
‘place of residence or dwelling on any of the islands or shores of 
the Kingdom of Persia, that they may there rnise the standart of 
abode or settlement, such request or representation shall not be 
consented unto by the high in rank of the State encompassed with 
justice (¢he Government of Persia), and leave for thelr residing in 
such place shall not be granted, 

‘While sme endhiees, and while the world exists, the contents of 
hin exalted treaty shall remain an admired pieture in the mirror of 
‘duration and perpetuity, and submission to the fair image on this 
conspicuous page shall be everlasting, 

Seal of Seal of 
Hauyen Tunasuense Kuan. Carrane Jou Maxcour, 
(Signed). JOHN MALCOLM, Envoy 














APPENDIX II, 


PRELIMINARY TREATY CONCLUDED BY SIR HARFORD 
JONES WITH THE SHAH OF PERSIA IN 1809. 


Ti the name of Hi who is ever necessary, who i all uficient, 
‘who in ever lasting, and whois the only Proteetor 
In these times distinguished by feliity, the excellent ambassador 
Sir Harford Jones, Baronet, Member of the Honourable Imperial 
Ottoman Order of the Crescent, has arrived at the royal city of 
‘Tehran in quality of ambatiador from Hit Majesty the King of 
England (titles), bearing His Majesty's credential letter, and 
charged with full powers united with the Great Seal of Ragland 
fmpowering him to stengthen the friendship and consolidate the 
viet union sulainting between the high States of Rngland and 
Petna, His Majesty the King of Persia (sles), therefore, by a 
special Fiman delivered wo the said ambawsador, has appointed the 
most exellent and noble lords, Mirza Molamed Shafer, qualified 
ith the tile of Montemuued ed-Dowlah his fis wie, ane Haujee 
‘Mohamed Hussain Khan, qualifed with the title of Armren-ed- 
Dowlah, one of the ministers of Record, to be his plenipotentiares 
to confer and discuss with the aforeaid ambassador of His Britannic 
Majesty all matters and affairs touching the formation and consli- 
dation of friendship, allinnee snd strict union between the two high 
‘Staten and to atrange ancl finally conelude the same forthe benefit 
nd advantage of hoth kingdoms. Tn consequence whereof, after 
diverse meetings and dseusions the aforesaid plenipotentiaries have 
resolved that the following Articles are for the benefit and advantage 
ff both the high States, and hereafter to he accordingly for ever 
observed 
Anise 1, ‘That a vome time wil be tequed to arrange and form 
8 definitive Treaty of alliance and friendship between the two high 
States, and oa the circumstances of the world make it necessary for 
to be done without Toss of time, it is agreed thee 
































‘Teeaty, ptecaely expresing the wishes and obligations of each party, 
o 
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shall be signed and sealed by thesaid plenipotentiaries and afterwards 
‘vecome binding on both the high contracting parties. 

“Arlee 2, ei agreed hat the preliminary Articles formed 
With the hand of truth and sincerity shall not be changed or altered, 
‘but there shall arse from them a daily increase of friendship, which 
shall last forever between the two most serene kings, their heirs 

nd counties. 





svccesor, their subjects, dominions, provinces 

Arizle 3, Wi Majesty the King of Persia judges it necessary to 
Aeclare that from the date of thete preliminary Articles, every treaty 
or agreement he may have made with any one of the powers of 
Forope becomes null and void, and that he will mot permit any 
Turopean force whatever to pass through Persia either towards 
India, or towasds the parts of that county. 

Anide 4, Tn ease any European forces have invaded oF shall 
Invade the territories of His Majesty the King of Persia, His Britany 
‘Majesty will afford co His Majesty the King of Persia a fore, oF in 
tiew of i, a subd with warlike ammunition, auch as guns, muskets 
‘len and officers to the amount that may be to the advantage of both 
partes forthe expuldion ofthe force 90 invading, and the number of 
these frees, or the amount ofthe subsidy, arnmaunition, ete, shall be 
hereafter regulated jn the definitive Treaty. In case His Majesty 
the King of Bngland should make peace with such European power, 
‘Hie Majesty shall use his utmost endeavours to negotiate and 
procure a peace between His Persian Majenty and such power. But 
if, which God forbid, His Beitannie Majesty's efforts for thi purpose 
sould fail of succes, then the forces or subuidy, according. to the 
mount mentioned in the definitive Treaty, shall stil continue in the 
service of the King of Persia as long as the said European forces 
shall romain in the territories of His Persian Majesty, or until peace 
‘concluded between His Persian Majesty and the said Huropean 
power. And it is further agreed that in ease the dominions of His 
Dritaninie Majesty in India are attacked or invaded by the Afghans 
‘or any other power, His Majesty the King of Persia shall afford a 
force for the protection of the said dominions according. to the 
stipulations contained in the definitive Treaty. 

Arile 5, Ua detachment of British troops has arrived from 
India in the Gulfof Peri and by the consent of His Persian Majesty 
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landed on the Island of Carrack, or at any ofthe Persian ports, they 
shall no in any manner posses themselves of such places, and ftom 
the date of these preliminary Article che ssid detachment shall be 
fat the disposal of His Majesty the King of Persia, the amount of 
‘Which shall wetled in the definitive Treaty 

Artie 6, But AF the said troops remain by the desire of 
Majesty the King of Peisia either at Carrack or any other port 
in the Gull of Peis, they shall Ue weated by the Governor there 
in the mos friendly manner, and orders shall be given to all the 
Governors of Paristan that whatever quantity of provisions, et., may 
be neceaary shall, on being paid for, be furnished tothe suid troops 
atthe fair pees of the day. 

“Antiee 7, In cave wat takes place between His Persian Majesty 
‘and the Afghans, His Majesty he King of Great Britain shall-not 
luke any part therein, unless iC be at the desire (of Mis Porsian 
Majesty) 




















‘THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND MAHARAJA. 
RANJIT SINGH (1809-1814) 

By the treaty of the 25th April 1809, concluded between the 
British Government and Maharaja Ranjie Singh, the course pursved 
by the ver Sutej had been inaly fixed upon a the aouthem boundary 
of the Kingdom of Lahore, A few of the tersitoral posesions of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh situated on the left bank of that river— 

those that hed been acquired by him prior to hie 
ition to this quarter—were, indeed, sll left with him to be 
ruled over insovereignty, But, aatipulated, he was not to maine 
tain in these posessons more toops than were absolutely necessary 
to police them, mor was he to commit or countenance any aet of 
‘aggtesion ageinst the Ci-Sutlej Chiefs, who were thenceforth to be 
considered as under the protection ofthe British Government! 

‘Maharaja Ranjit Sigh, although he lid thus been baulked of 
his cherished ambition to hold sway over the entire Sikh community, 
‘was not unhappy to have purchased peace even at this heavy price, 
A aevid politician, he feared to risk collision with the Betsh 
Government at this stage; for aught he knew, it might have proved 
fatal 0 the very existence of his infant kingdom. However, he was 
yet far from convinced of the pacific intentions of the Brith 
Government, which appeared to him wo be only waiting fora 
favourable opportunity 40 compass his overthrow. ‘The Britah 
Government, too, although, it had seen him yield every point of 
contention with view to obviate an inmeeliate rupture, found i 
Inn to believe that he had really relinquished his design on the 
CixSutlj States, Each of the evo partis, in consequence, con 
rnued to harbour deep distrust ofthe intentions and moveme 
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the other, notwithitanding the sincere desire of both to preserve 
‘pence and contolidate friendship, Nevertheless, outward manifes- 
tations of mutual confidence were made in the hope that they might 
‘eventually lead to the establishment of real cordility between the 
two State. The incidents which illustrate the general trend of 
‘Anglo-Sikh relations during. the fist five years after the conclusion 
‘of this treaty, when mutual confidence may be said to have been, 
fairly established, constitute an interesting study, which itis the 
‘purpose ofthis paper to unfold, 





"The first and most important of these facts was the continued 
vccupation of Ludhiana by Brith troops. Te was symbolic of the 
itrust hen existing between the «wo States, This action was 
forced upon Lord Minto by the prevailing distrust of the Maharaja 
and by the opinion of his loca oficial 

When Ludhiana was first occupied by Lit-Col. Ochterlony on 
the 18th February, 180, the Brith Government had litle thought 
of retaining it permanently in its own hands. Its only object in 
pushing forward a detachment to this post had been to convince 
‘Maharaja Ranjit Singh thae the British Government was determined 
fat all costs to preclude the extension of his sovereignty beyond the 
Sutle, The stentegic importance of Ludhiana ay an obstacle to 
the advance of « European army through the Punjab was great 
but the probability of sich a development war no longer there 40 
urge its continued occupation beyond the needs of the hour.! There 
‘were numerous considerations against the maintenance of a perma 
nent military port at this station. Its close proximity tothe frontier 
ofthe Kingdom of Lahore was bound to make it a perpetual source 
ofieitation to the injured pride of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, hinder- 
ing seriously the promotion of cordiality between the two States, 
‘At the same time, its great distance from the British base at Karnal 
and the contequent difficulty of supporting it by early reinforce- 
ments, should some sudden development overtake the troops 
ationed at ¢hie isolated post, were highly repugnant to military 
strategy. The CisSutle} Chief, too, could not be expected to 
view with equanimity the continuance of a British detachment in 
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their midst when the danger fom Maharaja Ranjit Singh had 
ceased to shake their nerves. Besides it had been no part of Lord 
‘Minto’s plan to interfere in any manner whatsoever in the interoal 
‘administration or mutual dispute of thee chiefs. ‘The protection 
{o be extended to them was hardly more than incidental to the 
British resolution to confine the Kingdom of Lahore tothe right 
Dank of the Sutlej; and had been intended by Lord Minto to be no 
more than a mere guarantee to thom against the future encroach 
ments of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, He was determined, therefor, as 
oon as it should become practicable, to withdraw the detachment 
then planted at Ludhiana.' Ochterlony was even instructed to cause 
it to be generally understood that the maintenance of the advanced 
post on the Sutle wat not intended to be a permanent measure 

‘Ochterlony, with his_characterti independence of judgment, 
however, ook a wholly diferent view of the situation and strongly 
‘urged Lord Minto not co relinguis the advanced post at Ladbiana, 
‘and sacrifice permanent benefits to temporary expedienis ‘As it 
affects the Raja of Lahore,” he wrote to the Secretary to Gover 
tment in a despatch, dated the 6th May, 1800, it i certainly a 
menacing postion. But at an object of ealouy, it will every day 
bye viewed with more and more indifference as our forbearance and 
‘moderation become more conspicuous” “As a grand step in 
advance towards a European enemy,” he continued, it cannot be 
considered uniraportant, and as a perpetual memento of the obligae 
tions due to us by the chief we protect and of the fidelity and 
ftachment we have conquent right to expect, it will have ite 
‘we. Besides, n good deal of expense had already been incurted in 
cstablishing a cantonment at Ludhiana and in repairing the fore 
‘already in existence at that place. In view of these considerations, 
Ochtetlony felt himsel justified, pending a reconsideration of the 
problem by the Governor General in Council, in withholding frm the 
public a communication of the resolution of his Government to 
‘withdraw this post at an eaely period’ 
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In some subsequent despatches, eo, he took oceasion to repeat 
his opinion of the desirability of retaining Ludhiana as a permanent 
nity post, The definitive nature of the rights acquired by the 
terms of the treaty with the Maharaja of Lahore and assumed by 
‘thowe off the declaration! of protection to the Cis-Sutle} Chiefs bad 
imposed, by implication, grave obligations on the British Govern= 
iment which, Ochterlony believed, it could not discharge efficiently 
ifthe detachment were withdrawn from Ludhiana, ‘The desirability 
of maintaining a constant watch on the moyements of Maharaj 
Ranjit Singh, the posbility of is attempting to despatch crow the 
Sule) more troops than might be necessary to police his recognised 
powsessions on its left bank, the probability of the’ occurrence of 
‘occasional clashes between his officials andthe protected chief and, 
Above all, the necessity of exercising a general control over all the 
Ci-Sutle} Chief imperatively demanded, in the opinion of 
Ochterlony, the continuance ofthe military post at Ludhiana, The 
least that his Government must do, he felt, was to retain the fort of 
Ludhiana garrioned by a few companies and placed under an 
‘officer who should be the channel of communications with th e 
‘Maharaja of Lahore and who should exercise a general control over 
the protected chief, The assumption of the Tatter of these func- 
tions appeared to him all the more essential with a view constantly 
to keep the CinSutlej Chiefs in full recollection of their dependence 
fon the British Government as well ak to prevent internecine wasfare, 
violence and bloedshed among them.* 

But however strong these arguments, they failed for the 
‘moment t0 earty conviction with Lord Minto, who still continued 
of the opinion that the recall of the detachment from Ludbiana 
‘was abvolutely essential to restore mutual confidence between the 
two States? Not only that, He actually caused (Sed June, 1869) 
‘anooffcal communication to be addressed to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh declaring to him in postive terms his 
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4 token of his confidence in the Maharaja, the return of the detach 
‘ment fiom Ludhiana * 98 son ax may be found convenient." 

Even the limited occupation of Ludhiana to be secured by the 
retention ofthe fort only, urged by Ochterlony ss the minimum 
requirement ofthe situation, did not commend itself to Lord Minto. 
‘The suggestion appeared to him to have been prompted by an 
erroneous conception of the nature and scope of the protection 
which had been extended to the Ci-Sutlsj Chieth, ‘The exercie of 
‘8 clo control and minute supervision over the affairs of the 
protected chiefh and the interposition of British authority and 
Power to guarantee the possessions and rights of each against 
the other being contrary to his deliberate views and settled. policy, 
Lord Minto could not but insist on the early and entire ™ evacuae 
ton of Ludhian 

Tewas left to Mr, Metealie, however, to vindicate the stand 
taken by LtaCol. Ochterlony. tn an elaborate despatch, dated 
the 17eh June 1809, he vigorously urged on Lord Minto the exe 
treme urgeney of interposing British authority and power to maintain, 
the statu quo axvong the CitSutle} Chief IF once the determinae 
tion of the Brith Government o reftan from every interference 
in thei disputes was suffered generally to be understood, he pleaded, 
it was sure to prove destructive of the peace of their country by 
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serving as a perpetual source of incitement to the strong among 
them to prey upon their weak neighbours. “Maharaja Ranjt Singh, 
too, although expressly debarred by the terms ofthe treaty from 
every interference in their aflaes, might not disdain, under such 
favourable circumstances, clandestinely to take upon himself he 
Aliection and control of theve disputes with a view to aggrandise 
his own influence among them. Such a development, he feared, 

ight prove dangerous to British intecests in some future contine 
gency at any rate it would ran positively counter to the spirit of 
the treaty and the poliey which had dictated every measure 
connected with it, He was, therefore, strongly of the opinion that 
the British Government, while it abstained from every interference 
fn their internal administration, should publicly declare is deter~ 
rmination to maintain the existing state of property and rights and 
to admit of no future act of violence by any chief against 
another 

"The logic of Metcale’s argu was ieresiible. A policy of 
nonsinterventon in the disputes among the Cis-Sutle} Chiefs could 
only tend to repeat history and establish, as once before, the 
power and influence of Maharaja Ranjit Singh over the territories 
between the Sutle) and the Jumna, Lord Minto, who had not 
hesitated to run the risk of hostilities to secure from the Maharaja a 
relinguishment ofall his claims and designs over this area, could 
‘not now see himelf being tricked into a defeat by hia own puaillani= 
rity, Ochterlony had to be authorised, therefore, to exercise a 
general auperintendence over all the Cli-Sutle} Chief, to take 
feognitance of complaints brought before him and to adjudicate 
‘upon disputed claims with a view to preserve the statuy qu, 

‘The revolution with regard to the recall of the detachment, 
too, had thus to be suspended indefinitely, and Inter abrogated 
altogether, ax a matter of course. Some embarrassment was ine 
cvitably caused by the official intimation to Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Which had announced the intention of the Governor General to 
Withdraw the port at Ludhiana “as soon as may be found 
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convenient" Supposing, however, that this communication had been 
detained by the Resident at Delhi, who was not unaware of a fresh 
reference on the subject having been made to Caleuts, Lord Minto 
dev up a substicue for i omitting from its text the pasage relative 
to the early recall of the detachment, But the illauited original 
had already been transmitted to the Maharaja before this substitute 
‘ould reach the Residents hand at Delii# The incident vas 
considered extremely regrettable, although no evil consequences 
were apprehended to follow from it, ‘The communication had 
been 30 worded as to leave the British Government not only with a 
certain latitude with regard to the determination of the time for 
withdrawing the detachment but alo with an option, implied 
its concluding paragraph’, to readvance troopt 40 any quarter in 
the protected area without reference to the desire or opinion of 
Maharaja Ranjit Siogh, Te was, therefore, considered in no way 
inconsistent with any commitment of the British Government, or 
‘unwarranted by its rights indefinitely €0 continue the detachment 
at Ludhiana’ 
‘Thus Ludhiana was constituted into an important outpost 
of the British Empire iu India and Ochterlony commisioned to 
san from its watch-tower the horizon ofthe Kingtom of Lahore 
tnd to inviglate over the Ci-Sutl Chief, The close proxiity 
‘of this post to the territories of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was bound 
to give rve to many unpleasant incidents, and the frt to happen 
‘wat-an assault by some of bi adherents on a British surveyor, Lt 
White, and his party. ‘This officer had been deputed by the 
British Government soon ater the conclusion of the treaty with the 
Maharaja to survey tome distsets along the lett bank of the Sutlej 
then avowedly under Beith protection’. His route lying through 
some of the poisons belonging to the Kingdom of Lahore on 
this side of the Sulej, the Maharaja had previously been apprised 
fof the intended measure and the necesary passport secured from 
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him, Moreover, Dewan Mobkam Chand hed been induced to 
despatch a vehi! of his own to accompany Lt, White during his 
progress through these territories with a view to secure hhim from 
every molestation and inconvenience. But hardly had the British 
surveyor gone fe days' march feom Ludhiana when he encount- 
red_positive hoaiey at a soall country town, Dharmkote, owing 
allegiance to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. ‘The police offer of thi 
place, followed by quite a crowd of armed people, came out 
resist the further progress of Lt, White and even attempted to lay 
violent hands on his baggage and supplies. ‘The Dewan’s vai, 
‘who interposed to pacily the police officer and the infuriated mob, 
‘vas himself manhandled, Deaten and insulted, Lt, White was 
thus obliged to relinquish his undertaking and to retum to 
Liana forthwith 

‘The czcumstances attending tit incident lent a strong colour 
to the autpcion that the outrage had originated in secret orders from 
Ranjit Singh himself, However, Ochterlony was drposed to take 
nore chavtable view of them and ascribe the unfortunate occurrence 
to the weakness of the Maharaja's authority in these postewions? 
Nevertheless, he addressed an immediate communication to 
Maharaja Kanjit Singh complaining against the treatment which 
had been meted out to Lt, White and requesting the presence at 
Ludhiana of an accredited vati! who should be furnished with 
writs (Pereaas) oral important oils through whose jurisdiction 
the surveying party was to pass* 

‘The Maharaja, in reply, expremed is regret at what had 
Iappened and informed Ochterlony of his having already fisued 
tic order to the effect desired by him. A regular tai, t0, wi 
now despatched, as requested, to secure for Lt, White a safe pasage 
through the Maharaja's posessions? The incident thus closed 
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without any further ado, It is remarkable on the whole for the 
cheerful readiness with which Maharaja Ranjit Siogh sought to 
smooth away all dificult that could posibly interrupt the estalisi- 
iment of harmoniovs relations between the two States. “Being 
every way desirous of your contentment and satisfuction,” he thus 
concluded his reply to Ochterlony, “I hope you will comider the 
interests ofboth the familie! ax the same and placing every asturance 
‘me, F trust you will write to me without ceremony on every aff, 
depending on its being aecomplished 
"The anxiety of Maharaja Ranjit Singh to do everything in 
[power to prererve peace and friendship with the British Government 
‘Ell more conspicuously borne out by the following extract from 
fone of his leters to Ochterlony, It was written in reply to a 
Complaint from him against the conduct of Sardar Garbha Singh of 
Bhartgach, « vassal of the Maharaja 
"You have alluded that he might be the means, God forbid, 
ofeastranging our mutual frlendship. My dear Sir, what ean this 
imean? By the blesngs of the Selfsulficient Disporer a treaty 
‘of mutual goodwill and frendahip has been happily concluded 
between the two mighty States, and unceasing palas are taken on 
both aides fr its pretervation. 12 canol be impaired by the intgae 
ions of sucha person, who shall nat be allowed to draw eve his breath 
It for he good of oth the States. As far ax regards ane and thin 
affair, you may put your mind perfectly at ease. Ie would be vey 
improper to raprsent i o Coeata, and I hope ths shld ot be done, 
instance I have taken and shall take proper care that 
‘there be no cause for difference (between the two States) cons 
sidering both sides (as T do) tobe a family of one. { hope you 
wll without ceremony write to. me on any allie or busines, 
































1 was the solicitude ofthe British Government tosee the 
two States settle down to relations of mutual cordiaity, nor less on+ 
splcuous its contribution to bving about that happy consuramation, 
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‘The fimt opportunity when it could demonstrate its sense of 
of fairplay and goodwill towards the Maharaja came its way easly in 
May, 1809, ‘The advance of British troops towards the Sutle 
having obliged Ranjit Singh to withdraw his own across that iver, 
his authority in some of his posesions on its left bank had become 
weak. A few of them, taking advantage of the exclusion of his 
troops from the Cis-Sutle area, had even thrown off their allegiance 
to him and resumed their former independence, In the same 
manner, the stronghold of Naraingach, which had cost him more 
blood than any other of his contemporary conquests, was at this 
time in imesinent danger of filing to one Kanwar Kishan Singh, 
‘who hia lad slege to it Confronted by these distressing develop- 
rents, the Maharaja requested the British Government either to 
permit him to chaste the rebels and suecour the beleaguered garrison, 
‘rt exert ts own authority to restore to him his revolted postesions 
tnd compel the Kanwar to raise the siege of Naraingarh, The 
request was eminently reatonable, and the British Government was 
not to be found wanting in its regard forthe legitimate interests of 
the Maharaja. Ochterlony, therefore, gladly interpored his influence 
to bring about « estation of howilities against Naraingarh, Many 
‘other places too, which had been seized by rebels, were restored in 
the same way to Maharaja Ranjit Singh without occasioning any 
bloodshed to his troops or expense to his exchequer,’ 

‘Only twovillages, Bhugta and Saiduki, remained tobe restored, the 
‘occupant caminart averting that they had taken poseision of thems 
‘beeate they had purchased them from the Maharaja, They failed, 
however, to produce any documentary evidence in support of their 
lair, andthe Brith Government was obliged, in consequence, to 
sgve Ite verdict against them, But chey continued recaletrant and 
fefised to be persuaded to submit peaceably to the Maharaja's 
suthority. However, when it was decided, as a last resort, 10 
deprive them forcibly of these villages, they confounded Ochterlony 
by producing for the first time the sale deed bearing the seal of 
the Maharaja himself ‘The document was as authentic as it was 
conclusive, and Ochterlony was truly on the horas of a dilemma, 
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‘unable to decide what to do, ‘The negligence of the camindar in 
sleeping over this crucial document «ill the very eleventh hour was 
certainly culpable, but it did not appear to him sulficint to warrant 
‘confiscation of cher villages for the purpose of being made over to 
‘Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who he was surprised to discover, had the 
Impudence to prefer such a bogus claim. Lord Minto, nevertheless, 
war not disposed to disappoint the Maharaja once he had acknow= 
Fedged hie title to them and Jed im to expect thet reversion to bis 
futhority, ‘The original award in favour of the Mabaraja was also 
supported by the declared resolution of the Brith Government (0 
‘maintain pomesions and rights exactly in the sume state in which 
they existed at the time of Mr. Metealfe's mission to Lahore, 
‘Accordingly, the villages in dispute were eventually made over 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, although the dictates of strict justice 
later compelled the British Government to compensate the despoied 
indars_ a its own experse 
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But however anxious to conclliate Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
British Government never ceased to be a jealous guardian of is own 
rights and interett. The flat rejection of the Maharaja's claim to 
Jevy tribute ftom Sardar Gopal Singh of Manimajra, a protected 
chiefs a cate in point, The Britah Government refused even to 
cxamine thi claim, for it was tantamount to an assertion of the 
“Maharaje’ssovereigaty over one ofthe Ci-Sutlej States, from all of 
wich fe had been definitely excluded by the terms of the treaty 
svi bla! 

“The same intention to tolerate no inftingement of the letter and 
spirit of the treaty with Maharaja Ranjit Singh x manifest from 
nother instance. Nawab Attaullah Khan of Malerkotla had 
tomed his teritorles fiom the Maharaja, who had taken forcible , 

of them in October, 1008, by agreeing to pay to him a 

tum of 125,000 rupees, Of this he had paid on the spot R 

'56,639-10.0 ony, the balance of Rs, 68,862-6-0 having been stipulate 
fil to be paid later through the agency of Raja Bhag Singh of Jind, 
Bhai Lal Singh of Kaithal, Raja Sablb Singh of Patiala and Raja 
‘Jaswant Singhs of Nabi, who had jointly stood guarantee for its due 
lcharge and to whom large districts of Malerkotla bad been made 
over in pledge thereof, ‘Three months later, however, there chiels 
found themelves compelled by the British Government to restore 
the sans quo ant by returning these districts to the Nawab of 
Malerkotla, Yet the Maharaja, convenient forgetting this fet, was 
reported to be bent upon recovering the unpaid balance from the 
iquarantor chieB, He wat even alleged to have held out a threat to 
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them that if they did not full their engagement, he would se 
thle dependants and property whenever they came on a pilgrimage 
toAmritsar or otherwise chanced to enter his dominions. ‘The 
demand was clearly untenable, Ranjit Singh having already agreed, 
faa condition precedent to the conclusion ofthe treaty with him, 0 
consider as null and void every transaction connected with his last 
txpedition into the Ci-Sullej territory, Accordingly, when there 
‘chiefs appronched the British Government with a request to secure 
them thelr release from the engagement in queation, it ad no 
hesitation in. publicly nasuring them that the Mabaraja would never 
be permitted to enforce this demand, The Maharaja himeef it 
appears, was only trying how far he might proveed to exact the 
unpaid. balance, At any rate, the unequivocal declaration of che 
irish Government in this conneetion proved uliclent to restrain 
‘him from venturing upon any aggression against the protected chiel 
and the demand was never resurrected! 

But hough theve limitations ‘were being accepted by Ranjit 
Singh with apparent resignation, the British Government wat too 
‘wary #0 won to ull elf into the belief that fe had finally relin= 
‘qushed all his designs on the Cli-Sutlej aren. Indeed, early in 
December 1009, he was reported to have given secret audiences to 
certain vahilt from Seindhla, and Amir Khan, who were suspected 
to be contemplating hostilities against the British Government® 
His generals and vattals, 00, were reported to be flocking, to his 
Court, woop movernents on & large ale were rumoured from every 
quarter, and vast uantiie of ammunition and stores were asvert 
fd to be collecting at his different depots. Moreover, some of 
these troops and materials were actually described as meant for a 
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punitive campaign in the ‘of Phillaur on the right bank of 
the Sutlej Alarming at these reports and rumours were, they 
could not fal to attract the pointed attention of Lt-Col. Ochter~ 
lony, who was determined not to be taken unawares, He, there= 
fore, immediately decided to strengthen the British position at 
Ludhiana and to prepare for the worst. Provisions were thus 
socked in the fort to lie in reserve and to las, in case of a siege, 
atleast for that much time by which suscour could be expected to 
ive fom Karnal; chaier(hand-mills) were installed within the 
precincts of the fort iaelf to make the garrison independent of 
‘upplies of four fom ouside; a ditch, too, was thrown round the 
fort andl a wall constructed round the city iteli® Needles to add, 
these measures were Inter heartily approved of by the authorities at 
Caleutta? 

COchterlony, however, son after came to understand that the 
nilitary preparttions of Maharaja Ranjit Singh were rather defen- 
sive than offensive in character, fis fears having been aroused by 
the formation of a permanent British eantonment at Meerut and 
the concentration of unusually large forces at the station It had, 
fof course, never been the intention ofthe British Government to 
invade the Punjab, or otherwise to subvert che rule of the Maharaja, 
Te must have become apparent to him, too, when the Brith 
Government refused, even at ths juncture, to lend any asistance oF 
‘encouragement to the Gurkhas, who then contemplated a camp: 
‘against the fortes: of Kangra, which had only lately been acquired, 
bby Maharaja Ranjit Singh.’ And so, as days andWweeks passed by 
without the least of his apprehensions coming true, the Maharaja 
Degan once again to manifest 
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Government. In January, 1810, he even led away a major portion 
of the troops he had lately mobilized to distant campaigns on his 
other frontiers! 

‘A fresh proof of the pacific intentions ofthe British Govern- 
ment was furnished 10 the Maharaja in the spring of 1810. 
Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan, who had then only narrowly 
cacaped cspitulation to the Maharaja but who spprehended 
much more vigorous attack in the near future, was anxious 10 
secure British aid in the defence of his dominion. "He even offered 
‘to compensate the British Government by making over cit in per- 
petuity a large proportion af his revenues. But the British Govern- 
tment true to is treaty of friendship with the Maharaja. of Lahore, 
eclined to render any assistance 10 the Nawab of Multan 
Ranjit Singh, whore snslety to preserve pence with the Betish 
Government was not a whit less than that ofthe latter, did not 
take long to reciprocate this gesture of goodwill, In May 1810, he 
‘expelled from his dominions, unsolicited and in spite of the oppos 
tition offered by hit coveligionisy, an Akal fanatic, Bhai Phula 

inghy who had wantonly attacked a British aurveying party in the 
Patila territory and escaped punishment by taking refuge inthe 
Golden Temple at Ammritine? Lord Minto was vo much pleased 
‘with this eatmony of the Maharaja’ dposiion to cultivate fiend 
Iy relations withthe British Government that he decided to present 
to him a carriage andl a pair of horses as a memento of his apprecae 
tion of the Maharaja's eonduet on this occasion and to serve as 
a symbol of harmony between the two States. 

"The pastage of time now seemed to make Ranjit Singh more 
and more desirous of concliating the Brith Government by every 
‘means in his power and of evincing to ft his utmost regard for its 
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wishes and interests, His failure in March 1810, o wrest Multan 
from Nawab Muzalfar Khan had greatly hurt his pride and he 
was at this time raising a body of infantry, disciplined after the 
Brith manner, to help him win his cherished object and repair 
thereby his injured reputation, As was almost natural in the 
circumstances, a large number of British Indian soldiers from 
Ludhiana, lured by prospects of increased pay and” improved 
position, began to detert tothe Maharaja for service in the new 
battalions! Nothing could have been more gratifying to Ranjit 
Singh than to welcome thete trained soldiers; nor did he deny hime 
relfthe services of quite a number of them, But he had no wish t0 
ive the British Government any umbrage on that score : as toon a8 
he came to know that Ochterlony had addressed to him a representa- 
tion on the subject, he caused his frontier to be immediately 
loved to all such deserters even before this communication had 
feached his hands, Not only that, Some of these deserters were 
‘etually made t recrow the Sutle, the Maharaja having publicly 
‘declared his revolution to recruit no more immigrants of thin descrip- 
Won 

‘in another case, t00, a single repres fiom Ochterlony 
proved ficient at this time to achieve ite purpose,  Ragit 
Binh had continued, even after the conclusion of the treaty with 
him, to levy Rathi—a periodic exaction, suppoved to be for immune 
ity again attuck—fom some ofthe villages on the left bank of the 
Suite} which were now avowedly under the protection of the 
Brith Government, Bhai Lal Singh and Raja Sahib Singh, to 
‘whom these villages belonged, having complained to Ochterlony 
fgainst a recent extortion ofthis nature, the British Commandant 
{immediately addrened a protest on the subject c© Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh! ‘The Mahacaja not only readily acquietced in the position 
taken up by Ochterlony denying him every right to demand any 
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Pesblash, Necrona, et. row any village belonging to the protected 
Sardars, but aetunlly returned to the aggrieved parties a sum 
amounting to over one thousand rupees which had been the subject 
of compla 
‘Almotttwo yearshad now elapted since Ochterlony fn marched. 
with his detachment to occupy the new frontier post at Ludhiana, 
But though’ much had happened during this interval to 
pacily the mutual apprehensions that had then rien between the 
British Goverument and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, noe all the civility 
and cordialty whieh both of them had late studied to. demonstrate 
could yet succeed in disrming them completely of their mutual 
ruspiclons, "Thus, in September 1810, when the usual reason for 
the Maharaja to take the fed was approachiog, all sort of rumours 
began once again to find currency and an eaty invasion of the Cite 
Sutlejtervitory was confidently prognostiented by many. Ochter 
Jony, of course, was ail ofthe opinion thatthe military preparations 
ofthe Maharaja “indicated much more strongly an apprehension 
of attack than any hostile intention.” But such wat the persistency 
of thete rurnours and such his awn habits of ercumspection that ‘he 
Government the requ 
authority to invite defections from the Maharaja's army, should his 
{intentions ultimately prove hostile owards the British Government, 
1e was his firm belie that the support of many powerful elements 
inthe Sikh army could eaily be secured by immediately swung to 
Sardars a declaration amuring to every one of them who joined 
the British standard complete enjoyment of his exiting property 
land rights on tnems similar to thove that hed been granted to the 
uth) Chel 
‘That there were quite number of subordinate chili of 
‘Maharaja Ranjit Singh who were ansious to emancipate thenwelves 
from his exacting bondage had never been beyond the ken of 
the Government. It was made indubitably clear to it by 
the receipt of a clandestine proposition, aimed at the overthrow 
of the power of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, which some of the more 
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disaffected of them thought it opportune to make to Ochterl 
tome time Ite in September 1810, The British Government, how- 
ver, had no intention to avai itself of any offers of revolt, howsoever 
promising, to pursue schemes of aggrandisement against Maharaja 
‘Ranjit Singh, unless, of courne, driven to tread this path in defence 
ofits acknowledged rights. Ochterlony was, therefore, instructed 0 
Convey to the malcontent the determination ofthe British Govern 
sent to have nothing to do with such intrigues and to sanction no 
‘departure fom the course of amity with the Mabaraje as long as he 
Continued to abide by the term of the treaty of April 1809." 
‘chterlony's zeal for the interests of his Government, however, 
reems to have outpaced his discretion i this instance, and he had 
fo nuffer aid reproot for it, Without caring to wait for specie 
Instructions on the subject of the overtures from the malcontents, 
he had judged it expedient to declare to them a disposition on the 
part of hi Government to countenance their designs against che 
Af only they could adduee convincing evidence of his 
homie intentions towards ie. Lord Minto conndered thin reply 
to have implicated his Government“ in an inconvenient degree 
in the project of revolt meditated by the dvaffected aubjects of the 
Maharaja, Not only wat it likely, in his opinion, 9 encourag 
them to fabricate and exaggerate reports of a mischievous nature, 
ft al il became Brith profewsions of amity towards the Maharaja 
to enter into underhand negotiations against him. Besides, the 
‘mere fact of inimical intentions, even if proved (othe entire satis~ 
faction ofthe British Government, might not by itself have been 
suficiene at that time, for various reasons of policy, t0 provoke it 
to a rupture with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, at any rate 90 long as he 
did not actually violate the provisions of the treaty of 1809. 
‘Ochterlony was, therefore, once again enjoined to reject point= 
blank the overtures of the malcontents. Needless to add that 
thete instructions were fully carried out, with the result that he 
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contemplated rebellion died of inanition’ 

‘Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who could not have been unaware 
ofthe existence ofthese dncuptive elements in his own dominions, 
‘was too shrewd to be oblivious ofthe great benefits he enjoyed by 
the maintenance of peace and friendship with the British Govern- 
‘ment, It wat only when hie southern frontier was thus secured 
by the pretence of thi friendly power beyond the Sut) that he 
‘ould devote his entire attention and resources to the consolidation, 
‘this existing powetsions and the conquest of new lands to the 
northwards and werwwards. If, on the contrary, the British Govern- 
ment had remained hostile, oF even unfiiendly, his resources, to 
ny the east, would have been greatly encumbered and he might 
never have dared to embark upon schemes of further conquett 
much less reduced and annexed extensive kingdoms like chose of 
‘Kashi, Multan, Jang, et. Te was thus clearly his own interest 
to remain constant tothe fiendly alliance with the Brith Govern= 
tment and never to do anything which might extrange his relations 
with it, So greatly, indeed, did the passage of time impress him 
‘vith the true value of eis alliance to himself that he began almost 
to grayp at opportunites to demonatente hit confidence in the 
British Government 

TNot that there were no further alarms to put the British 
Government on its guard against posible invasion by the 
"The approach of every autumn had been a signal for 
all arts of reports, plausible as well as grotesque, to go into circue 
fation, and that of 1811 was to be no exception in this respect 
However, Ochterlony positively refused this time to believe that 
the Maharaja apprehended any attack from the British Govern- 
iment or that he himself meditated any, “Should either prove to 
bre the case" he thus wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government, 
y ean only aay that he has completely seceeded in... deceiv- 
fing me into belief of his confidence in us and of his own pacific 
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intention..." and he dismised all auch reports and rumoust 
ss of the type of those “with which, at this seasoa, I have always 
been compelled to trouble His Excellency in Council.” 
‘Accircumstance of singular importance at this time was the 
‘extension by Maharaja Ranjit Singh ofan invitation to Ochterlony 
to jin in the marrage celebration of his son, Prince Kharak Singh, 
due to held at Amritsar some time in February, 1812 The 
suthortes at Caleutts having permitted him to accept or dec 
fx according to his own discetion,? Ochterlony decided to be 
present on che occasion with a view to gratify the Maharaja by 
this public manifestation of British friendship for him’, Accordingly, 
he erosed, the Sutlej into the Punjab on the 22nd Janunry, 1812, 
attended by a proper etcort fom his own detachment and n nil 
from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who had been specially deputed! by 
him to Ludhiana to accompany this distinguished quest to Amritsar 
tnd to look afer his comfort and requirem=nts am rwi?, Great 
was the reception accorded to Ochterlony on his approach to 
Amritar, the minitters coming out & considerable di 
‘conduct him into the town and the Maharaja himself meeting. his 
bal @ mile outide, His stay at Amrituae and Lahore, which 
lasted over & month, was aught in every way to be made the most 
agreeable to him, and the Maharaja, amidst all his preoccupations, 
med always (0 be on the lookout for opportunities to exprest 
reat confidence in the friendship of the Brith Government 
and his pervonal regard for Ochterlony. Costly presents were ex- 
‘changed, the Britsh representative making a marriage offering of 
five thousand rupees to Prince Khatak Singh alone and disbursing 
about fiteen thousand more on sundry other occasions, while the 
Sikh Court reciprocated by giving €© Ochterlony and his suite a 
litle over twelve thousand rupees in eash and souvenirs 
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"The authorities at Caleutta were extremely gratified to learn 
of the distinguished marks of attention and respect" with which 
the Court of Lahore had treated their representative during his visit 
to the Punjab, ‘The cordiality which Ranjit Singh had been at 
‘pains to demonstrate on this occasion convineed the British Govern= 
‘ment rot only of the sincerity of his desire to cultivate friendly 
relations with it, but also of * the complete eradication from his 
‘mind of every sentiment of jealoury and suspicion” which he had 
‘been known to entertain about its ultimate Intentions towards hm 
British relations with Raojt Singh had now definitly taken a happy 
turn, the eredit in a material degree" for which Lord Minto was 
lad to assiga to" the prudence and ability” with which Ochterlony 
hhad discharged the duties of his situation atLaudhinna and conducted 
‘himself on his visit to the Mahara.! 

‘Suspicions dispelled and confidence established instend, a rapid 
Improvement in tele relations was now only to be expected, ‘Thus 
the military preparations of Maharaja Rast Singh, which used 10 
‘occasion al sorts of alarmist rumours inthe past, began henceforth 
to go almost unnoticed by Ochterlony, there appearing to him 
nothing in them to ruggest any hostile move against the Brish 
Government, But that is, at i best, only a negative evidence of 
this inereasng confidence, A more pottve one is to be found in 
the ready condescension of the Britih Government to supply tothe 
‘Maharaja in April, 1812, five Lundred muskets irom its own arsenal 
to help him equip some additional units of his army. Nor was tit 
the only occasion when Ranjit Singh asked for and got such help 
"The request was repeated in the spring of 1813 for the supply of a 
still Jargee number of firearms—a thousand more muskets and twenty 

) ‘The British Government, desirous of gratify 
ing the Maharaja, complied once again, and the requisite number 
‘was ordered tobe made available to him? 
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‘The rest of the story of Anglo:Sikh relations during the fist 
five years ater the conchasion ofthe treaty of 1909 has not much 
init tohold ue for long. The determination of the British Govern 
ment {0 countenance no devgos against the power of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, whether sponsored by disaffected elements in his own 
‘dominions, oF by the aggressive Gurkhas on his frontier, of even by 
the vietim of his aggressions, the Nawab of Multan, has already 
‘been noted. ‘The same sincerity of purrose is again manifest from 
its refusal to listen ¢o any propotas ofthis nature, fir in November 
1813 feom he Subeder of Kashi! then in December, following from, 
the Shah of Kabul, and ail later in June 1614 fiom the Killader 
of Lahore.’ The Brith Government scemed now to have shaken 
‘off every fear from the ambition of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and the 
lauer himself wo have become supremely conscious of the great value 
10 him of friendly relations with it, His rescurces in revenue were 
not very extensive. His man-power, 10, could bear no comparison 
with that of the Brith Government. His soldiers, although 
physically strong. and morally courageous, perhaps stronger and 
‘more courageous than the Hindustanies in the service of the Beitsh 
Government, were admittedly inferior to them in point of discipline 
fand general eficiency.’ His slender stock of war materials, too, 
mut have been another fhetor to discourage him from venturing 
‘upon a clash with the Brith Government. Besides, there yet lay 
‘onthe other frontier of his kiogdam extensive territories like those of 
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‘Kashmis, Multan, Peshawar and the Derajat, which were much Tess 
strongly held and where he had been allowed a free hand by the 
treaty of 1809, He witely decided, therefore, to concentrate ll his 
teitorial ambitions agains these, which he was quite confident of 
being able to conquer one by one, provided he could secure his 
southern frontier by the maintenance of peace and friendship with 
the Brith Government, What wonder, the, f the Maharaja now 
appeared determined to woo the Britih Government by every 
‘means in hia power and ithe British Government itself had not the 
Hightest fear of a atab in the back fom Ranjit Singh when it 
Tnunched upon an arduous campaign against the Gurkhas in the 
winter of 1814! 
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